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War Labor Board Decisions on Women’s Pay 


N INTERPRETING the “equal pay 

for equal work” policy as it relates to 
women workers, industry in considerable 
measure has looked for guidance to the 
War Labor Board. According to this 
agency, women are performing work equal 
to that done by men when they turn out 
comparable quality and quantity of work 
on the same or similar operations. 

Lack of agreement between manage- 
ment and labor as to quality and quantity 
of work and the extent to which opera- 
tions are similar has brought a number 
of cases within recent months before the 
War Labor Board. A study of the deci- 
sions made in these instances provides 
further clarification of the board’s stated 
policy." 

One conclusion as the result of studying 
directives and other action taken by the 
board is that its attitude has been on the 
whole pragmatic, with interpretations to 
fit local situations rather than of the sort 
which fall into well-defined patterns. A 
number of the decisions, however, some 
issued by regional units and some by the 
national body, are noted here for what 
indications they may provide of the mem- 
bers’ thinking-in connection with the pay- 
ment of women who are taking over men’s 
jobs. 


“MALE AND FEMALE”? DROPPED 


The terms “male” and “female” are 
being discarded in describing classifica- 
tions of work for similar jobs with dif- 
ferent rates, and terms are being substi- 
tuted which carry the implication that 
the difference in the jobs lies in varying 
difficulty of the work rather than in the 
sex of the worker. Thus the regional board 


1Description of early, basic decisions of the NWLB on the 
subject of women’s pay may be found in an article, “Equal 
Pay for the Woman Worker,” which appeared in The Man- 
agement Record, January, 1943. 


in Philadelphia this fall revised its list of 
going wage rates in the area to eliminate 
all “female” classifications, substituting 
“senior” and “junior” or “Class A” and 
| Glassa Bsa 

The regional board in Kansas City fol- 
lowed suit in amending going wage brack- 
ets for St. Louis, Missouri, by eliminating 
the use of the term female in job classifi- 
cations. While the rates remain un- 
changed, jobs formerly classified as female 
and male now appear on the lists as junior 
and senior. The rate for shoe department 
retail clerks, male, in department stores 
was 94 cents; the rate for senior shoe de- 
partment retail clerks is now 94 cents. 
Under the old listing the job of shoe de- 
partment retail clerk, female, carried a 
rate of 80 cents an hour; now the 80-cent 
rate applies to junior clerks in the shoe 
department. If in a given retail estab- 
lishment all women are automatically rele- 
gated to the junior classification, regard- 
less of experience or performance, the 
change in job title, of course, would have 
little significance as a step toward equaliz- 
ing rates paid men and women. In carry- 
ing out an equal-pay policy, inexperienced 
men as well as women would be started 
at the junior rate. 

In the case of certain Illinois and Mich- 
igan plants of the General Motors Cor- 
poration, a regional board decided that 
former male and female classifications of 
inspectors should be changed to heavy and 
light. The rate which had applied to the 
male classification, $1.14 an hour, was 
retained under the new designation. 


-Female inspectors had been paid 79 cents 


an hour. Under the new classification, 
those working at light inspection receive 
$1.04, a compromise figure which lessened 
the differential that had existed between 
the pay for heavy and light inspection 
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work. Both men and women may now be 
employed in either classification. 


MEN’S MINIMUM FOR WOMEN ? 


A problem of rates has been encountered 
by several companies which have hired 
women for the first time on work that 
had not previously been done by men but 
where under union contract there was a 
fixed minimum rate for men. Should the 
minimum hold for women as well? 

The Reeves Steel and Manufacturing 
Company in Dover, Ohio, provides a case 
in point. Women were employed here for 
production work for the first time in Oc- 
tober, 19-42, and were put in a new de- 
partment making ammunition boxes. 
Under the company contract with the CIO 
Steelworkers, male employees were receiv- 
ing a minimum rate of 724% cents an hour, 
and had men been hired for the new 
work instead of women, they would have 
received this rate. 

The company contended, however, that 
the making of ammunition boxes was a 
lighter type of work and required less 
skill than the other work in the factory— 
chiefly work on service cans and stove 
pipes. It was pointed out that some men 
in the plant had been employed making 
pails and that the making of ammunition 
boxes was no less difficult than this oper- 
ation. The company admitted this but 
said that when the pails were made there 
should have been a difference in the rates 
paid the men who worked on them and 
the other workers. 

The company wanted to start women 
at 5744 cents an hour, with the under- 
standing that, as soon as practicable, piece 
rates would be established which would 
yield the women workers at least 72% 
cents an hour, equal to the minimum rate 
for men. The referee, while finding that 
the work the women were doing was 
lighter than that done by the men on 
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their assigned tasks, found that the women 
were as efficient as men after a “reason- 
able” training period. He proposed that 
after a year’s interval during which they 
would receive 5744 cents, the women 
should be paid 721% cents. 

The fact that the rates at Reeves were 
higher than those of other companies do- 
ing similar work apparently had some- 
thing to do with the referee’s settling upon 
a year for the learners’ rate. The union 
maintained that the women could learn 
the job in one month and the National 
War Labor Board in its decision pared 
down the probationary period suggested 
by the referee to thirty days, the learn- 
er’s rate of 571% cents to be raised to 7214 
cents at the end of that time. 


NIGHT WORK 


The Aluminum Company of America 
encountered a similar problem about a 
year ago when it put women on the night 
shift at its New Kensington, Pennsylvania, 
plant on an operation which had not been 
performed by men. The women were to 
operate small presses, stamping out parts. 
The work was light, and women performed 
this type of work on the day shifts. For 
the work, they received 67 cents an hour 
on the first shift and 70 cents on the after- 
noon shift—-15 cents an hour under men’s 
pay, the differential based on differences 
in the women’s and men’s jobs. 

In order to put women on the night 
shift, the company had to obtain from 
the Pennsylvania Labor Department a 
waiver of the state regulation prohibiting 
employment of women in manufacturing 
processes between midnight and 6 a.m. 
The waiver was granted with the usual 
stipulation that women taking over men’s 
jobs would receive men’s wages. 

The company paid women 72 cents an 
hour on the night shift, maintaining the 
differential which existed during the first 
two shifts. The CIO Aluminum Workers 
contended that the women should receive 
87 cents, which was the men’s night pay, 
because this was the rate which the com- 
pany would have had to pay had the dis- 
pensation not been granted and had men 
been placed on the job. 

After conferences failed to settle the 
issue, the question was submitted to an 
NWLB referee who decided that women 
were not entitled to equal compensation 
with men unless the element of work com- 
parability or similarity was clearly estab- 
lished. After observing work on the night 
shift in the unit involved, he decided that 
the work done by the women was not 
similar to that which was being done by 
men. The fact that without the state dis- 
pensation men would have had to be em- 
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ployed, he decided, did not alter the situa- 
tion in the Aluminum Company case, since 
men had never been employed on the 
operation under consideration and had not 
established a rate of pay for the job 
higher than the rate which was being paid 
to the women. 

The referee recommended a compro- 
mise, and the NWLB ordered a retroac- 
tive bonus of 7 cents an hour for women 
employees who worked on the night shift 
between November 23, 1942, when opera- 
tion on that shift began, and September 
28, 1943, the date of the board’s order. 
The bonus for this interval was compen- 
sation for the women who, when they 
undertook the third-shift work, had ex- 
pected to be paid a higher rate than 
they received. 


DIFFERENTIAL FOR REST PERIODS 


Rest periods for women as a reason for 
a differential in pay entered into a case 
between the Bendix Products Division of 
Bendix Aviation Corporation at South 
Bend, Indiana, and CIO’s United Auto- 
mobile Workers. Here there existed 
three general groups of jobs: (1) jobs on 
which, by union agreement, both men 
and women worked and on which differ- 
entials, arrived at through contract, 
amounted to 25-26 cents an hour; (2) 
jobs for which there were both male and 
female classifications but on which, by 
agreement, no females had been employed; 
and (8) jobs for which no female classifi- 
cations existed. 

The UAW sought equal pay for women, 
while management wanted to do away 
with male-female classifications and to 
revalue the jobs in terms of a common 
rate and erasure of hiring restrictions, 
since in the South Bend area women had 
become practically the only source of 
labor supply available. 

Under the NWLB decision all restric- 
tions on the employment of women work- 
ers were to be abolished. In the first 
two classes of jobs—as outlined above, 
(both including female classifications) the 
top rate for women was to amount to 10 
cents an hour less than the top rate for 
men. In the third group of jobs, in which 
no female classifications had existed, the 
rate for women workers was to be 5 cents 
less than the rate paid men. 

The decision. on the third group of jobs 
was described ‘as a strict interpretation of 
the equal-pay-for-equal-work policy. The 
5-cent differential was allowed because 
women were given rest periods which 
amounted to 20 minutes during an 8-hour 
day, apparently on the assumption that 
women’s production would ipso facto be 
less than that of the men by an average 
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of 5 cents an hour. The 10-cent differen- 
tial, for the two groups of jobs in which 
female classifications had existed, was 
made up of 5 cents for rest periods and 
5 cents allowed because of the long-stand- 
ing differential which had existed between 
men and women on the jobs in which 
both had been employed. In a number 
of decisions, the WLB has shown reluc- 
tance to do away with differentials that 
have come into existence through collect- 
ive bargaining. 


PERMITS BLANKET DIFFERENTIAL 


Determining the rate for the job 
through job evaluation has frequently been 
suggested by the WLB to companies as a 
method for determining fair compensation 
for women who are replacing men or who 
are put on jobs similar to those usually 
filled by men. Until rates could be de- 
termined through this method, the board 
at times has sanctioned lower rates for 
women than for men. 

In one instance, at least, the NWLB 
permitted a blanket differential. This was 
in the case of the American Can Com- 
pany, in seven of whose plants on the 
Pacific coast there were disputes relating 
to alleged inequalities between the rates 
for men and women employees. In six 
plants, the CIO Steelworkers union was 
involved, in the seventh, AFL Machinists. 

The unions wanted elimination of the 
differentials between the rates paid men 
and women employees and a general in- 
crease in rates. The company which had 
spent two and a half years on a job 
analysis contended during mediation pro- 
ceedings that this survey, when com- 
pleted and accepted by the unions, would 
serve to eliminate .all inequalities that 
might exist between men and women who 
were doing equal work. 

The WLB followed majority panel 
recommendations to dispose of the dis- 
putes. Agreement was reached, between 
the company and the CIO union in the 
six plants, which included a provision that 
base pay in the plants was to be 80 cents 
an hour for men, 70 cents for women. This 
represented increases of from 244 to 7% 
cents for men and a raise of 2% cents for 
women. 

Jobs were divided into three categories. 
First, there were those which had been 
established as female jobs, but on which 
both males and females had been em- 
ployed; according to the agreement, the 
female rate would continue to prevail for 
females. Second, there were jobs in which 
females replaced males but in which 
women’s production was less than that 
of men. If the performance of the females 
was more than 50% of and less than 
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100% of the performance of the males, a 
differential of one-half the male-female 
factory differential was to be deducted 
from the male rate while the female was 
working on the job. The third class em- 
braced jobs on which women replaced 
men and fully performed all the work 
previously performed by males. Here, 
women were to be paid the full male 
rates. 

The job analysis which management 
had under way was to be completed and 
submitted to the union for acceptance 
and approval. The agreement in the case 
of the San Francisco plant, where the 
AFL union was bargaining agent, was sim- 
ilar. 


MEN ON WOMEN’S JOBS 


Men working alongside women on 
“women’s jobs,” such as those included in 
the first group of jobs described in the 
American Can instance, have presented a 
problem in a number of companies. The 
work may not have been formally classi- 
fied as a “woman’s job,” but the job may 
be one which in the industry is usually 
filled by a woman or which at one time 
has been filled by a woman. For some 
reason, men have been put on the job and 
receive a higher hourly rate than the 
women who work beside them. 

Punch presses in one eastern factory, 
for example, once were operated entirely 
by women, since the work was compara- 
tively light. During the depression, how- 
ever, when personnel had to be laid off, a 
few men who were employed in depart- 
ments which had to be contracted and 
whom the company wished to retain were 
put in the punch press department re- 
placing women at the heavier presses. The 
men’s rates, however, were not reduced to 
the rates received by women for the job. 
In effect, the men were overpaid. At the 
beginning of the present war a few men 
were still in the punch press department. 
As the equal-pay-for-equal-work policy 
gained adherents, workers in the plant 
urged that the rates of the women in the 
punch press department, who outnum- 
bered the men there nearly ten to one, be 
brought up to the rates being paid the 
men. 

In cases of this sort which have reached 
it, the WLB apparently has applied a 
rate-for-the-job measure. If the work has 
been established as a “woman’s job,” clas- 
sified thus because of work characteristics, 


interpretation of the equal-pay policy does: 


not mean that the rate received by wom- 
en shall be raised to meet rates received 
by individuals who are receiving more than 
they should be paid for the job. 
Remarks of the referee in a case involv- 
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ing an Armstrong Cork Company plant 
at Millville, New Jersey, and a CIO local 
of Glass, Ceramic and Silica Sand Work- 
ers are pertinent in this connection. In this 
company, men were being employed as 
sorters and packers in January, 1941, at a 
going rate of 6744 cents an hour. In April 
of that year there was a reduction to 60 
cents, to which the union agreed volun- 
tarily, as a temporary “off rate” while 
women were being introduced on the 
work. 

Among other demands of the union in 
a dispute which came before a referee who 
made his recommendations to the NWLB 
early in 1943 were that there be a wage 
increase of 18 cents an hour for sorters 
and packers and that female employees 
who performed substantially the same 
work as male employees receive the same 
rates of pay. 

The referee recommended a 714-cent 
hourly increase for male employees who 
had continued on the job of sorting and 
packing, but denied an increase to the 
women. This was not inconsistent with 
full acceptance of the principle of equal 
pay’ for equal work, he explained, because 
sorting and packing were considered to be 
“essentially lower-paid female work in the 
industry.” This was amply supported, he 
indicated, by data in the company’s brief 
and also by the fact that the union had 
voluntarily agreed to reduce the rates to 
be paid male sorters and packers in 1941. 
To insist that the female rate be upgrad- 
ed to a temporary male rate would not 
be “a proper application of the principle 
of equal pay and would place the com- 
pany at an indefensible earnings disad- 
vantage.” One reason for the raise in the 
case of male workers was to increase the 
tempo of conversion in the future to fe- 
male employees. 


“HISTORICAL”? DIFFERENTIALS 


In the opinion which accompanied the 
directive order of the NWLB in the case 
of the rotary cut box shook industry early 
in December, 1943, the writer expatiated 
on the board’s equal-pay-for-equal-work 
doctrine. In this order, the board set aside 
a decision of one of its lower tribunals, 
the West Coast Lumber Commission, 
which had granted increases to men and 
women workers that wiped out a 5-cent 
differential between their hourly rates. In 
erasing this differential, the board pointed 
out, the commission had not taken into 
consideration differences in job classifica- 
tions. 

Chairman Davis of the NWLB had 
discussed these distinctions in a letter to 
the Secretary of Labor dated June 4, 1943. 
When women were employed to replace 
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men and the jobs were changed in some 
respect—for example, if helpers were em- 
ployed to do heavy lifting—a study of job 
content and job evaluation should afford 
the basis for setting proportionate rates 
for proportionate work. The question of 
whether or how far the newly arranged 
job was of equal quantity and quality 
with the old job required “a reasonable 
determination by collective bargaining or 
arbitration.” 

Where men and women were working 
on the same job and women were produc- 
ing the same quality and quantity of 
work, they were to receive equal pay. But 
where women had historically performed 
a certain job, Chairman Davis explained: 


We have found from experience that there 
has been some tendency to abuse this rule of 
equal pay for equal work. This refers particu- 
larly to job classifications to which only 
women have been assigned in the past. The 
rates for such jobs, especially when developed 
by collective bargaining, are presumed to be 
correct in relation to other jobs in the plant. 

Whether a job is performed by men or wom- 
en, there may be a dispute over the correctness 
of its wage rate in relation to rates for other 
jobs in the same plant. These are so-called 
intra-plant inequality cases. Their determina- 
tion should not be related to the “equal pay 
for equal work” question; they should be de- 
termined on the basis of maintaining or devel- 
oping a proper balance of wage rates for 
various jobs based upon job evaluation. 


Thus where women have traditionally 
done a given job, the attendant rate ts 
assumed to represent the value of the job 
and to be just, especially if established by 
collective bargaining. Disputes regarding 
such differentials fall in the same class as 
any other disputes about intra-plant dif- 
ferentials. 


HIGHER RATES IN OTHER PLANTS 


The fact that women are doing work in 
one plant at a lesser rate than men are 
paid for similar work in another plant 
does not demonstrate inequality in pay, 
according to the board’s interpretation. In 
the letter to the Secretary of Labor pre- 
viously referred to, Chairman Davis 
wrote: 


We have even seen instances in which the 
workers have demanded, or the employers 
have proposed, that the wages being paid to 
women in one plant should be increased on the 
ground that in some other plant similar work 
is being done by men at a higher wage. Such 
proposals tend to overlook the fact that wages 
paid to men in the same occupations generally 
vary from plant to plant. In such cases, the 
question whether the work is done by men or 
women is irrelevant. The claims for increased 
wages immediately reduces itself to a simple 
question of different wage rates for the same 
work in different plants. Inter-plant inequali- 
ties in wage rates are quite common in Ameri- 
can industry, and often well-established. They 
afford a basis for a wage increase only in very 
exceptional cases. If the inter-plant inequality 
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is in fact one that should be corrected at all, 

its correction is independent of any question 

of men and women workers. 

The board (in a directive order dated 
December 10, 1943) set aside an award 
of the West Coast Lumber Commission in 
the case of the Spokane, Washington, De- 
tail and Stock Shops and (in a directive 
order dated December 18, 1943) failed to 
approve an order which the commission 
had issued in a case involving the Dia- 
mond Match Company of Spokane. In 
both these cases, the commission had 
erred, according to the NWLB, by order- 
ing increases in the rates of pay of women 
because men were being paid more for 
similar work in other plants. The follow- 


Musie in 


USIC in industry, although still in 

its experimental stages, has made 
strides in decreasing industrial fatigue by 
raising the morale of office and production 
employees, according to a cross section of 
industrial representatives. Despite the 
lack of sufficient scientific proof of re- 
sults, this is encouraging for the future 
development of industrial music. 

Music with work is not entirely new. 
From the time of the artisan, music has 
often been associated with improving the 
state of mind of the worker on the job, 
putting him more at ease and making him 
less vulnerable to the dangers of boredom 
and fatigue. 

In order to utilize music in industry 
fully a proper choice of programs is neces- 
sary. This may best be obtained by find- 
ing out as far as possible what type of 
music keeps workers alert. In program 
planning the director should analyze the 
needs of his operative groups. Programs 
may even be adapted to definite opera- 
tions, although limited study and research 
have made this practice seem generally 
impracticable. 

For an over-all choice of programs for 
production, cheerful, familiar music with 
constant tone levels is most beneficial. 
Orchestrations are popular, while marches 
and polkas are usually selected for shift 
changes. Highly accentuated selections 
tend to annoy the workers and it is re- 
ported that vocalists often distract, prob- 
ably because of their popularity, or be- 
cause they are in competition with pro- 
duction noises. However, in some in- 
stances, vocalist selections have been used 
successfully. Male voices are usually pre- 
ferred. Selections which inspire too stim- 
ulated a response, such as handclapping, 
should be generally avoided. Employee 
preferences should be encouraged and con- 
sidered whenever possible. If their selec- 


ing is quoted from the directive issued in 
the case of the Spokane Detail and Stock 
Shops: 


It is fundamental that the “equal pay for 
equal work” doctrine is intended to correct un- 
fair wage discriminations, based upon sex, ex- 
isting within a given plant. (Italics ours.) 


In all the cases cited in this article, 
there have been issues other than that of 
wage rates for women, and the full texts 
of the decisions should be studied to see 
the determinations relative to female pay 
in their proper relationships. 


GENEVA SEYBOLD 
Management Research Division 
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tions are unsuitable for work hours, they 
may be played on lunch-time and rest- 
period programs. Individual plant prob- 
lems, such as the geographical location 
of the plant and the age and taste of 
workers, should be weighed in choosing 
appropriate music. 


Plants Providing Music During 
Work Hours 


No. 


Schedule Plants 


10 minutes every 4% hour.............. 
15 minutes every hour................. 
15 minutes on; 15 minutes off....... Pee 
(Uo-nainubes periods een years cre eee 
6 15-minute periods; 2 30-minute periods 
30 minutes in morning and afternoon.... 
30 minutes at 9:00, 11:00, 2:00, 4:00... . 
10:00-11:00, 1:00-2:00, 5:30-6:30........ 
10:30, 3:15, 5:00, midnight............. 
One period every hour. ................ 
Twice during each shift................ 
2 RDOUTS A108 V 204 ics c pia ee AG 
Wunchi period: sna fea eee 
Not showntan ce. cn eo ee eee 


‘Total: ee ee Ce See ee 
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Music has been used successfully in 
offices as well as plants. Viennese waltzes, 
light concert and popular selections are 
recommended; slow or sad music may 
produce lethargy. The volume should be 
low, although not so low that the theme 
becomes indistinct. 

The spacing and length of musical pro- 
grams are largely determined by em- 
ployees’ fatigue periods. These periods 
should be decided upon only after care- 
ful study of plant operation and attitudes 
of workers. The general practice is to 
limit musical programs to approximately 
two or two and one-half hours a work day, 
with playing periods of ten to twenty 
minutes. A brief interval should be allowed 
between selections. Except for these in- 
tervals, some plants play music continu- 
ously. Since fatigue periods may change, 


no schedule should be considered perma- 
nent. Variation in plant music periods is 
shown by the following table which ap- 
pears in Tur ConrereNcE Boarp’s Studies 
in Personnel Policy, No. 59, “Personnel 
Practices in Factory and Office, II.” 


OBJECTIVES 

The elimination of fatigue and bore- 
dom is the major purpose of providing 
music in plants and offices. This objective 
is often obscured by the possibility of 
more spectacular responses. But music 
does not yet guarantee increased produc- 
tion or lowered accident, turnover or ab- 
senteeism rates. Nevertheless, repeated 
reports from “controlled” groups of sub- 
stantial increases in production and de- 
creases in errors and accidents should not 
be discounted. Decreased nervous tension 
permits greater concentration. It lessens 
pettiness, quarrelsome tendencies, conver- 
sation, and daydreaming. Regular spac- 
ing of programs tends to limit clock 
watching. Translate energy and time thus 
saved into the construction of planes and 
tanks and the enthusiastic responses of in- 
dustrial music users are understandable. 

Plants which use their sound systems 
for both music and for management an- 
nouncements and paging are pleased with 
the results. A more personal management- 
employee relationship than through use of 
a bulletin board is made possible. The 
general opinion is, however, that except 
for emergencies musical programs should 
not be interrupted for announcements and 
paging if the expected advantages are to 
be realized. Some program directors pre- 
fer to reserve the system for music, birth- 
day and other employee greetings because 
of the danger of “overdoing the sound 
system.” 

The most carefully chosen program is 
wasted if equipment is inferior or opera- 
tion improperly managed. The employer 
seeking suggestions on important points 
of equipment and installation will find 
R. L. Cardinell’s article? “A Guide to 
Music in Industry,” helpful. Mr. Cardi- 
nell, industrial specialist at Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology, bases his statements 
on research and experience in the field of 
industrial music. 

Marked progress has been made in 
adapting sound systems to music. But 
industrial music is still young and its 
full possibilities are not yet measurable. 


Eruet M. Spears 
Management Research Division 


Wactory Management and Maintenance, October, 1943. 
See also “Music in Industry,” by Harold Burris-Meyer, 
Stevens Institute of Technology; also, ‘What Research 
Proves” in Factory Management and Maintenance (Plant 
Operation Library No. 58) February, 1943; also, “Step On 
It To Music”? by Doron K. Antrim in American M agazine 
August, 1941. . 
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CLERICAL SALARY RATES PAID IN OCTOBER, 1943 


All Reports | Middle 50% of Reports | All Reports | Middle 50% val Re ports | “All Re ory Middle 50% of Reports All Reports | Middle 50% of Reports 
City Range | Mode | Low |Median| High || Range | Mode | Low | Median High || | Rar ange Mode Low | Median} High || Range | Mode | Low | Median| High 
Billing Machine Operator Bookkeeping Machine Operator Calculating Miaka Comptometer Junior Dictating Machine Transcriber 
Atlanta............|820-35 a a $22-38 1823 $23 $27 $31 |$23-38 | 837 $28 32 36 | 
Baltimore..........| 23-31 |g24 se a ... || 28-88 | 28 25 28 28 || 22-33 | 24 24 Wh Me 820-22 | 4 - - 
Boston os 18-34 | 25 =| gai $24 $25 || 16-48 | 25 21 24 26 || 16-43 | 24 20 24 28 || 18-34 1820 |¢20 — |g20 $22 
Bifttalowe 20-34 | 28 23 27 28 || 18-37 | 24 23 26 28 || 18-40 | 25 24 27 32 || 21-24 | 22 ~ a 
Chicago........... 20-59 | 23 23 26 29 || 20-44 | a | 25 29 31 || 19-46 | 28 25 28 30 || 22-42 | a | 24 25.50 | 29 
Cincinnati. ........ 19-ss | a | 21 22 25 || 19-45 | a | 28 26 28 || 18-35 | 24 23 24 27 || 19-25 | 23 21 23 24 
Cleveland..........| 20-52 | 25.50 | 25 26 33 || 24-38 | 33 25 29 33 || 20-50 | 25 25 29 33 || 20-36 | 30 28 30 31 
Detroitic.<....oce| 98-36 | a | 26 28 31 || 20-44 | 30 27 30 35 || 20-46 | 40 30 37 38 || 25-32 | 28 28 29 30 
Houston...........| 22-40 | 30 30 30 36 || 23-48 | a | 31 33 36 || 25-40 | 29 29 32 35 || 28-39 | a va. a 
Los Angeles........ 27-41 | 27 29 31.50 86 || 18-46 | 21 21 23 25 || 25-42 | 35 32 35 36 || 22-26 a #2 a ee: 
Louisville..........| 20-29 | 29 21 25 29 || 20-46 | 28 23 24 29 || 18-35 | 21 21 23 26 || 20-25 | 20 20 20 22 
Milwaukee. . 15-82 | 25.50 | 20 24 26 || 15-37 | 23 20 23 25 || 17-33 | 24 21 4 27 |] 19-25 | a = a " 
Minneapolis-St. Paul] 19-42 | 37 23 34 87 || 18-42 | 25 21 25 31 || 19-40 | 34 24 28 32 || 20-31 | 21 Qi 21 "92 
Newark....... 20-34 | 28 25 26 98 || 15-42 | 28 27 28 30 || 18-49 | 28 25 28 31 || 18-82 | 27 24 QT 28 
New York......... 17-51 | 31 25 30 $2 || 17-43 | 25 23 26 30 || 19-50 | 34 28 34 36 || 17-30 | 98 20 23 28 
Philadelphia. ....... 18-36 | 20 20 22 25 || 21-47 | 35 26 31 35 | 19-40 | 28 25 28.50] 35 || 20-29 | 23 22 23 5 
Pittsburgh.........| 20-39 | 30 23 Q7 30 || 18-42 | 25 22 25 29 || 17-44 | 23 22 23 28 || 19-26 | 20 20 22 24 
St. Laying... -4- 17-86 | a | 20 22 26 || 17-44 | a | 21 26 30 || 17-37 | 23 21 23 28 || 18-25 | a | 18 Q1 25 
San Francisco... 27-40 | 35 32 34 35 || 21-46 | 25 25 Q7 30 || 21-44 | 30 29 33 37 || 29-35 | a | 99 32.50 | 33 
Seattle... 0.00.0. 28-29 | a ot a _.. || 25-46 | 30 30 33 37 || 27-87 | 36 29 33 36 || ... a < a fe 
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Senior Dictating Machine Transcriber File Clerk Key Punch Operator | Office Boy (or Girl) 
Atlanta............/822-38 /$32 $23 $31 $32 //$18-41 |$34 $20 $34 $34 |/816-38 |$17 $17 | $24 $30 |1$18-23 |$22 $18 $20 $22 
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Louisville..........} 22-35 | 35 ie a ... || 16-35 | 20 18 20 21 {| 17-31 | a | 23 25 28 || 16-29 | 18 17 18 20 
Milwaukee........ 19-41 | 30 26 28 30 || 16-34 | 18 17 18 19 || 19-29 | 25 23 25 27 || 15-23 | 17 17 18 19 
Minneapolis-St. Paul] 21-36 | 23 23 26.50 | 29 || 16-47 | 18 18 20 24 || 18-34 | 18 20 22 26 || 15-28 | 18 18 20 22 
Newark. . 21-33 | 24 24 25 28 || 14-33 | 21 20 Q1 24 || 17-40 | 22 22 24 98 || 15-25 | 20 20 20 21 
New York......... 22-56 | 30 28 32 38 || 16-51 | 21 21 24 30 || 17-42 | 28 23 a7 30 || 14-32 | 20 18 18 20 
Philadelphia........ 20-42 | 40 28 30 40 || 18-42 | 18 18 21 27 || 19-36 | a | 23 25 31 || 14-29 | 18 18 19 20 
Pittsburgh......... 22-41 a | 28.50 | 35 || 17-39 | 22 20 22 29 || 17-41 | 18 18 23 25 || 15-31 | 17 17 18 19 
Se Lona oocck..<< 20-29 | 24 23 24 25 |] 15-39 | 18 18 20 27 || 17-88 | 28 23 25 30 || 15-25 | 16 16 17 19 
San Francisco. .... . 25-42| a | 30 34 38 || 21-42 | 28 26 28 32 || 21-39 | 29 29 31 35 || 20-31 | 23 22 23 24 
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StaiLouls in. ad: 18-35 | 31 26 30 31 || 18-42 | 25 24 28 31 || 20-35 | 27 25 27 30 || 16-28 | 22 20 22 24 
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Absenteeism during October 


ERSONAL reasons were responsible 

for 58.2%, illness for 41.3%, and 
nonindustrial accidents for less than 1.0% 
of the absences in October of 101,686 em- 
ployees of 38 plants reporting to THE 
CONFERENCE Boarp. These causes were 
responsible for 50.8%, 48.2% and 1.0%, 
respectively, of the total time lost. Men 
showed a greater tendency to be absent 
for personal reasons, with about 61% of 
their absences reported under this heading 
as compared with 55% for women. IIl- 
ness reasons accounted for approximately 
44% of women’s absences and 38% of 
men’s absences. The relative importance 
of illness, nonindustrial accidents and ab- 
sence for personal reasons is shown in 


Table 1. 


Plants Reporting 


Forty-one plants located in seventeen 
states and employing 118,876 persons con- 
tributed absence data to the Board’s 
October survey of absenteeism. The 
plants were about 79% engaged in the 
production of war materials. Approxi- 
mately 87% of the men and 76% of the 
women were factory workers. 


SHORT-TERM AND LONG-TERM 
ABSENCES 


Short-term absences occurred at fre- 
quency rates of 230 a thousand for men 
and 488 a thousand for women. The fre- 
quency rates of long-term absences were 
49 a thousand for men compared with 
86 for women. In combined absences the 
average number of days lost an absence 
was slightly higher for men than for 
women. 

Women comprised 33.8% of the group 
surveyed. They were responsible for 


51.9% of all short-term absences and 
47.5% of long-term absences. Short-term 


and factory was slightly longer than that 
reported for September. Men in factories 
worked an average of 48.5 hours a week 
as compared with 45.0 hours for women. 
The office work week was 46.7 hours for 


Table 1: Frequency and Duration of Absence Among 67,186 Male 
and 34,500 Female Employees, October, 1943, 
According to Reasons 


Short-term Absences Long-term Absences All Absences 
Classification host Fee a 
l- l- ccl 
Ill pie Other Til pie Other Ill ent Other 
Absences per 1,000 
Employees 
IM elisa entittiactalensvsteleua: 86 1 161 28 1 ae 113 Q 184 
Wicinen 7h mae cyan 238 1 289 38 1 52 276 2) 841 
Days lost an absence 
iY Kevan, Pac oy see emeercs ees 1.4 1.4 RAS LO; Celilo 6.1 3.6 5.4 2.0 
IWiGin Grates sre sacettmnts ees} 15 Lao 8.2 9.5 7.0 a3 4.2 2.3 


Table 2: Absences of Industrial Employees Related to Hours 
Worked a Week, October, 1943 


PNG ae estes see Average Days Lost an Absence hs 
Weekly Work Hours of Days 
Short- Long- All Short- Long- All. | gman 
term term Absences term term Absences TEP OYE 
78,703 Male Employees 
Overi60% 235 Sree 314 193 507 ag 5.4 3.1 1.6 
GOSO oO Maen ere ie heen eae 526 130 656 1s Lies. 2.3 Wes 
D0 Stic satan aioe oss raed 334 58 392 1.4 Dal 2-6 1.0 
SHAD BRS SESRY otto, 5 OAS 189 43 232 1.4 8.7 Cay .6 
CO ace eae te Sa ie a aoa 229 16 Q45 ier fhe aa | £5 
of Wo} 1 ee ee eee ae 230 49 279 1.4 8x5 2.6 if 
40,173 Female Employees 
46 OLS) leet or hee beset Rare 283 124 407 1.6 8.6 eT | 5 
fee | Pre lose Pee ae 572 81 653 1.3 yy | ool hes 
a Eee ane ech sukec tien oe 428 86 514 1.6 8.1 bhet 1.4 
BOSON Swart ns Sere Q47 87 334 1.6 4.7 2.4 8 
LotalSsg ccna tee 488 $6 574 1.4 7.6 2.4 1.4 


absences accounted for 51.7% of the total 
time lost by women and for 43.7% of the 
total time lost by men. 

The October work week in both office 


Trends in Collective Bargaining 


Temporary Employees 


Regulations regarding hiring of tempo- 
rary employees and probationary periods 
of work are part of a collective bargaining 
contract between the union representing 
the airline mechanics and one of the na- 
tion’s largest airlines. This clause also 
covers the status of temporary employees 
in the apprentice training program and 
establishes the time when a temporary 
employee becomes a permanent employee. 

According to the clause: 


(a) The company may, if necessary, hire 
employees for temporary work. 


(b) Temporary employees shall not be 
designated as apprentices and shall not par- 
ticipate in the company’s apprentice training 
program so long as they retain the status of 
temporary employees. 


(c) Regular employees in any classification 
will not be laid off or discharged in order to 
retain temporary employees in such classifi- 
cation. 


(d) If a temporary employee is hired for 
regular service the period of his temporary 
employment shall be credited against and de- 
ducted from his six-month probationary 
period. If such temporary employment has 
been for a period of six months or more, the 
probationary period shall be considered com- 


( 


men, which compares with 43.8 hours for 
women. 


Erxet M. Spears 
Management Research Division 


plete and such employee shall be given em- 
ployment in the classification he is capable of 
fulfilling at the rate of pay established for that 
classification and his seniority shall accrue from 
the most recent date of temporary employ- 
ment. 


(e) Temporary employees will not be hired 
for a longer period than six months. However, 
if the unusual condition exists beyond the six- 
month period the company will notify the 
Association that certain men will have to be 
employed for a longer period than the original 
estimated period of employment. 


Opposes Wage-freezing 
In a signed editorial in the December, 
1943, American Federationist, official pub- 
lication of the AFL, William Green, presi- 
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dent of the organization, attacks the wage- 
freezing formula of the government be- 
cause it “does not compensate workers for 
higher costs of living which OPA has 
failed to prevent.” 

Mr. Green says that wages are ad- 
justed according to an index of retail 
prices. The index, he says, “inaccurately 
named a cost of living index, does not 
measure costs of living or increases in 
costs of living. It measures inflation in 
retail prices and reflects changes in costs 
of living in so far as the worker buys the 
articles. Costs of living are individual 
and do not necessarily vary with prices 
because individuals may change their buy- 
ing habits.” 


State High Court on Closed Shop 


The right of union workers to request 
the discharge of nonunion workers where 
a closed-shop agreement exists has been 
upheld in the case of the Nashawena Mills, 
Inc. of New Bedford, Massachusetts, by 
the Massachusetts Supreme Court. 

Nineteen women employees of the com- 
pany refused to join the Textile Workers 
Union of America, CIO, which has a closed 
shop agreement with the company. They 
sought to have the agreement set aside 
by the courts. The Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts in its decision held: 


It would be strange indeed if an employer 
who is required to enter into negotiations for a 
contract with a designated union would not be 
able to enforce the contract because he agreed 
with the union to conduct a closed shop. To 
set aside a contract on this basis would be con- 
trary to the public policy of the nation and of 
the Commonwealth. 


Policemen’s Union Recognized 


The Quebec Municipal Commission rec- 
ognized the Canadian Congress of Labor, 
CIO, as the bargaining agent for the 
policemen, firemen and public works em- 
ployees of Montreal, Canada, following a 
strike of fourteen hours on December 15, 
1943, 

Prior to the strike, the union of public 
works employees was recognized, but the 
union of policemen and firemen was denied 
recognition. When the strike was de- 
clared, the public works employees of 
Montreal also walked out in sympathy 
with the strikers. 

Following the strike, Premier Adelard 
Godbout of Quebec issued the following 
statement: “To call upon the army, as 
was suggested to us, would have been an 
abuse because the strikers had complied 


with the Municipal Strike and Lockout 


Act; together with the administrators of 
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the city of Montreal they submitted the 
dispute to arbitration, according to law 

. The city was represented on the 
(arbitration) commission and the third 
member was appointed in the usual man- 
ner. 

“This does not mean that there is noth- 
ing to be done . . . The legislature will 
meet shortly and will be called upon to 
enact such amendments to the labor law 
as may be necessary to prevent a recur- 
rence of such difficulties.” 


UAW Membership at New High 


The dues-paying membership of the 
CIO United Automobile Workers was 
1,222,566 in November, 1943, compared 
with a membership of 778,658 in Novem- 
ber, 1942, according to George F. Addes, 
secretary-treasurer of the union. This fig- 
ure represents the union’s membership in 
the United States and Canada. 


Physical Examination Clause 


A collective-bargaining conference in- 
volving a large group of airline mechanics 
on the Pacific coast produced a clause on 
physical examinations that has been in- 
corporated into a union agreement. The 
question of physical examinations for em- 
ployees in unions has long been a con- 
troversial one at the conference table. An 
increasing number of union agreements 
contain clauses covering this question. 

This particular clause stipulates: 


(a) The company may, at least once a year, 
require any employee to pass a physical exam- 
ination, made at the company’s expense, by a 
medical examiner employed for that purpose 
by the company. The medical examiner shall 
supply such information as the company may 
require and the company shall have the right 
to rely and act upon the opinion of such 
examiner. 


(b) The company will use its best efforts to 
ameliorate such working conditions as are 
shown by these physical examinations directly 
to have caused physical disability. 


(c) Employees who have given long and 
faithful service and who have been unable to 
follow their occupations to advantage shall be 
given preference of such light work in their 
line as they are able to handle. 


(d) No prospective employee shall be ac- 
cepted for permanent employment, and no 
employee or former employee shall be ac- 
cepted for reemployment, without passing a 
physical examination of similar purpose, simi- 
larly made, at the company’s expense, when 
requested by the company. 


Urges Annual Wage 


CIO President Philip Murray brings 
to the fore the question of an annual 
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wage for the country’s workers. Mr. Mur- 
ray stresses the idea that the taxpayer 
will save money on “WPA and doles to 
people who are idle” if the annual wage 
proposal of the United Steelworkers of 
America, CIO, is accepted by the steel 
industry. 

“The annual wage, with its definite 
guarantee upon a basis that will provide 
absolute security for workers and their 
families,” according to Mr. Murray, “will 
be more economical for the United States, 
more economical for American industry, 
more economical for the taxpayers than 
any kind of a system which comprehends 
mass unemployment.” 


Union Loses Supervisor’s 
Discharge 


The demand of the United Automobile 
Workers at the Wright Aeronautical Cor- 
poration of Paterson, New Jersey, that a 
supervisor be discharged was denied by 
Dean Young B. Smith of Columbia Uni- 
versity Law School, acting as arbitrator 
in the dispute between the company and 
the union. The union claimed that the 
supervisor had been “arrogant and unrea- 
sonable” toward the workers. 

Dean Smith pointed out that according 
to the contract, adjustment or redress of 
a grievance can be ordered by the arbi- 
trator without “adding to or subtracting 
from or modifying the terms of the agree- 
ment.” But to order the removal of the 
supervisor in question “would be an in- 
vasion of the domain of management not 
authorized by the contract.” 


Counsel for the union has placed great stress 
upon the fact that at the time of the negotia- 
tion of the contract, a representative of the 
company said the grievance procedure applied 
toall terms of thecontract. So it does with re- 
spect to the redress of grievances or the settle- 
ment of disputes as to the meaning of the pro- 
visions of the contract. An arbitrator may 
interpret the contract but once interpreted he 
cannot add to or subtract from or modify its 
provisions. To give to the contract the inter- 
pretation sought by the union would do vio- 
lence to its language and would amount to 
changing the agreement which the parties 
actually made. . . 

If the process of collective bargaining is to 
survive as a method of adjusting the conflicting 
interests of employer and employee, both par- 
ties to the contracts that are made must re- 
spect and abide by their terms. 


Sick and Injury Leave 
Provisions for sick leave and the period 
of absence permitted for disability are 
part of a collective bargaining agreement 


between the Lockheed Vega Company of 


Burbank, California, and the International 
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Association of Machinists. The company’s 
medical division acts as the deciding 
agency in each case. 

The clause states that: 


In case of illness of the employee, or death in 
the immediate family, leave with pay will be 
allowed up to a total of five days a year, no 
more than three days of which will be allowed 
at one time, all sick leave being subject to 
verification by the company’s medical division. 

No employee shall be terminated from the 
company payroll because of or on account of 
his illness or nonoccupational injury, provided 
the period of disability is no longer than six 
months, and shall be reinstated upon recovery 
from illness after being pronounced physically 
and mentally fit by the medical unit of the 
company. Employees must notify the com- 
pany, if possible, within twenty-four hours of 
physical disability. 


Union Head in Appeal Machinery 
A grievance clause which enables the 
president of the international union or his 
representative to straighten out a local 
grievance has been negotiated into a col- 
lective bargaining agreement between the 
International Brotherhood of Papermak- 
ers, AFL, and the Tomahawk Kraft Paper 
Company, Tomahawk, Wisconsin. 

If after the company and the local union 
are unable to reach a satisfactory settle- 
ment of a grievance that may arise, the 
matter in dispute may be referred to the 
president of the international union who 
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will attempt to straighten out the dispute 
within ten days. Upon failure to settle 
the dispute the matter is to be referred to 
an arbitration board. The grievance and 
arbitration clause reads: 


The local unions shall each elect or appoint 
standing adjustment committees which shall 
present any complaints that may arise to the 
appointed representative or representatives of 
the company. These adjustment committees 
shall represent their local unions as the bar- 
gaining agency. The names of these committees 
shall be filed with the company. 

Complaints shall be referred to the foreman 
first by the employee involved and two mem- 
bers of the standing committee. If no satisfac- 
tory settlement is made, the question shall be 
referred to the union standing committee con- 
cerned, who will present the complaint in writ- 
ing to the company’s appointed representative. 

If the representative of the company and 
the union are unable to come to a settlement 
within five days, the question may upon re- 
quest of the representatives of the union, be re- 
ferred to the general manager or president of 
said company, and the international president 
of the union or their appointed representatives. 
If no settlement is reached within ten days, or 
a settlement is reached which is unsatisfactory 
to the local union or the directors of the com- 
pany, it shall be referred to arbitration. The 
company selecting two men, the union select- 
ing two men, and the four thus chosen to select 
a fifth party. 


ApraHaM A. DrEssER 
Management Research Division 


Wage and Salary Stabilization 


AIRCRAFT INCENTIVES 


PPROVAL of the plant-wide incentive 
plans of the Chance Vought Divi- 
sion of United Aircraft Corporation, Strat- 
ford, Connecticut, and the Republic Avia- 
tion Corporation, Farmingdale, New York, 
by the National War Labor Board during 
the last two months of 1943 brought the 
total of such plans now in effect in the 
airplane industry to three. The first of 
these plans to gain WLB approval was 
that of the Grumman Aircraft Engineer- 
ing Corporation, Bethpage, New York, 
producers of the Wildcat and Hellcat 
fighter planes that have made history in 
the South Pacific combat zone. The 
Chance Vought Navy fighter planes and 
the Republic Thunderbolts are also ur- 
gently needed in combat zones and the 
WLB no doubt gave this fact considera- 
tion in approving both bonus plans. 


Chance Vought Plan 


The Chance Vought plan, like the — 


Grumman plan, offers the employees a 
two-to-one relationship between produc- 
tion increase and pay increase; that is, 


an increase of 1% in earnings for each 
increase of 2% in production. However, 
in the Chance Vought plan the produc- 
tion base is expressed in terms of allowed 
hours rather than pounds of aircraft, time 
standards having been established for 
various airplane sections. Calculation of 
the bonus is ‘reached by comparing total 
hours worked with total hours allowed 
and crediting employees with one-half the 
savings. A monthly bonus is derived by 
applying an over-all percentage figure to 
total monthly earnings, based on a three- 
month moving average. This plan, retro- 
active to June 1, 1943, affects all produc- 
tion personnel except office and technical 
employees, students and apprentices. 


Republic Aviation Plan 


The plan at Republic Aviation Corpora- 
tion, approved by WLB on December 17, 
differs from the other two in that it calls 
for a one-to-one relationship between in- 
creased production and bonus payments. 
Another difference is that in this plan the 
production base is established upon the 
basis of the company’s estimate of what 
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can be accomplished in the future rather 
than upon past performance. Productiv- 
ity in October, according to this arrange- 
ment, is considered to be 84% of the com- 
pany estimate of standard efficiency. While 
the company proposed 80 as the starting 
point for bonus payments the WLB de- 
cided upon 85. Therefore, according to 
the WLB decision, there will be an in- 


‘crease of 1% in employee earnings for 


every increase of 1% in productivity 
above 85%. 

The Republic plan applies to all em- 
ployees except designated management 
personnel. 


ATTENDANCE BONUS 


Despite previous rejections of proposed 
attendance bonus payments, the Seattle 
Regional War Labor Board has approved 
the plan of the Olympic Portland Cement 
Company, Bellingham, Washington, to 
pay a $25 war bond to every employee 
who has a perfect attendance record over 
the period July 1, 1943, to January 1, 
1944. 

In pointing out a distinction between 
this case and that of the Statesville Cot- 
ton Mill plan which was rejected by the 
National War Labor Board, the Seattle 
board states that the Olympic Portland 
Cement Company had tried several meth- 
ods of combating its critical labor short- 
age before proposing this plan. Another 
significant reason given for the approval 
is that since the plan was proposed for a 
definite six-month period it could be re- 
garded as an experiment. 


COTTON GARMENT MINIMUM 


About 50,000 workers employed in 500 
companies in the cotton garment industry 
are covered by the new minimum wage 
rate of 50 cents an hour established by 
the WLB in December for experienced 
workers in this industry for the purpose 
of eliminating substandard wages. The 
50-cent rate applies to all experienced em- 
ployees in cotton garment companies un- 
der contract to the CIO’s Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers. 

Inexperienced workers in this industry 
are still subject to the 40-cent minimum 
applicable under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, and on certain occupations a rate 
of 35 cents may be paid for a limited 
time by applying for learner certificates. 

The 50-cent minimum applies only to 
employees with six months’ experience, a 
modification of the union request that it 
apply after three months. According to 
the WLB order, inexperienced employees 
are to be paid 45 cents an hour at the 
end of three months of employment. 
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Objections to this order were raised by 
a few employers on the basis that the 
elimination of substandards should be 
made on an area rather than on an indus- 
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try basis. The board answered this bjec- 
tion by pointing out that it had consulted 
all the regional boards and that the re- 
sulting comments indicated that the indus- 


WAGE-INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS, DECEMBER 1 


try-wide minimum would have no serious 
effect on the wage-stabilization program. 
E. 8. Hornine 
Management Research Division 


TO DECEMBER 31! 


Connecticut Coke Company 


Horn & Hardart Baking Company 


Royal Electric Company 
Cor 


Sources: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 
: Amou I 
Company Location a Apa Remarks 
ploammmpdaiesbrodies pate cce ety SAT New York City $1.25/wk. 1,900 | Retroactive to Feb. 28, 1943 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation... .. Louisville, Ky.; Winston- 5¢/hr. 6,000 | Retroactive to April 1, 1943 
Salem, N. C.; and Peters- 
burg, Va. 
Teed Sat rae a New Haven, Conn. 5¢/hr. 224 | Retroactive to May 1, 1943 
Gilbert & Bennett Manufacturing Company... .| Georgetown, Conn. 6.5% 300 | To factory workers. Retroactive to July 5, 1943 
Greater Cincinnati Breweries, Inc............. Cincinnati, O. 3¢/hr. 1,799 | To employees of 9 breweries. Retroactive to 
March 15, 1943 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company.| Boston, Mass. $3-$5/wk. 3,414 | To salaried employees 
Raed de BA he Philadelphia, Pa. 4 ¢/hr. 5,600 | To nonsupervisory retail store and restaurant 
employees 
Pacific Coast Association of Pulp & Paper Manu- 
RRCEIBREES Slee Doe ie 5 Sig eae tapes Washington and Oregon | 5¢-714¢/hr. | 11,000 | To workers in 26 mills. Retroactive to June 1, 
1943. New base rate: 90¢/hr. 
ap Go << See a a ae Pawtucket, R. I. 6¢/hr. 300 | Retroactive to May 1, 1943 
Stewart Die Casting Division of Stewart Warner 
Chicago, I]. 5¢/hr. 700 | Retroactive to March 1, 1943 
Bristol, R. I. $5-$10/mo. 135 | Retroactive to September 28, 1943 


United States Rubber Company............... 


NIncludes salary-increase announcements. 


Review of Labor Statistics, November- 
December, 1943 


IVING costs on a wartime budget of 
LL families of wage earners and lower- 
salaried clerical workers increased 0.2% 
from November to December, 1943. Liv- 
ing costs have advanced 2.8% from De- 
cember, 1942, to December, 1943, and 
20.8% since January, 1941, the base date 
of the Little Steel formula. The increases 
of 0.2% in clothing prices, 1.9% in fuel 
and light costs and 0.8% in the cost of 
sundries more than offset the minor 0.2% 
decline in food prices. 

Beginning in January, the Board will 
no longer publish indexes of living costs 
for Anderson, Flint, Lynn, Manchester 
and Saginaw. It will also combine the 
indexes for San Francisco and Oakland 
and publish only one index for the San 
Francisco-Oakland area. 


WAGES AND HOURS 


Earnings, employment and payrolls in 
the twenty-five manufacturing industries 
regularly studied by the Board reached 
new peak levels in November, 1943. Al- 
though hours worked per week per wage 
earner did not rise from October to No- 
vember, they remained at the highest level 
since April, 1930. 

Hourly earnings, rising 0.5% from Oc- 


tober to November, stood 44.6% above 
the prewar level of August, 1939. Weekly 
earnings were 74.4% above the August, 
1939, level. When weekly earnings are 


In November, the average wage earner 
in these twenty-five manufacturing in- 
dustries worked 45.5 hours a week at 
$1.041 an hour, thereby earning $47.59 
for the week. 

A special tabulation is presented this 
month on pages 14-15 showing the num- 
ber and geographical distribution of manu- 


Average Weekly Earnings, 25 Manufacturing Industries 
Source: Tue CONFERENCE BoarpD 
Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


100k = 


80 


60 
1929 1933 1938 1943 1939 


adjusted for increases in living costs, the 
“real” weekly earnings for this period are 
up 41.5%. 


WEEKLY iam Al 


Fee 
a eo ae 
ei 


1944 


1940 1941 1942 1943 


facturing establishments included in the 
Board’s wage studies as of November, 
1943. 
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STRIKES 


The outstanding event in the strike 
field during December and January re- 
sulted in no loss of time. This was the 
threatened strike on the part of five rail- 
road operating brotherhoods and fifteen 
nonoperating brotherhoods.. If the strike 
had gone into effect on December 30, as 
planned, it would have tied up all the 
nation’s vital railroads. President Roose- 
velt, foreseeing the danger involved and 
failing to achieve a settlement with the 
unions within the limits of existing wage 
and price control principles, seized the 
railroads on December 27. He placed them 
in the hands of the Army, which threat- 
ened to use troops if necessary to keep 
vital war traffic moving. In the confu- 
sion that followed, some brotherhoods 
called off their threatened strike, but 
others only agreed to postpone it. To the 
two unions which agreed to accept the 
President as arbiter prior to seizure of 
the railroads, a 9-cent-an-hour wage-rate 
increase was granted, 1 cent more an hour 
than the much-discussed 8-cent increase’ 
approved by the Senate on December 9 
and pending before the House. 


Federal Carrier Operation Ends 


The same 9-cent-an-hour wage-rate in- 
crease was accorded to the remaining 
three operating unions on January 14 
when they agreed to call off their strike 
threat. On January 18, the nonoperating 
brotherhoods successfully negotiated their 
differences with representatives of the car- 
riers and were granted increases ranging 
from 9 cents to 11 cents. The railroads 
were returned to private ownership at 
midnight the same day. 

The most important actual strike was 


1See “Monthly Review of Labor sree ” The Man- 
agement Record, December, 1943, p. 


Payroll Statistics 
Her. and weekly earnings as well 


as employment, man hours and 
payrolls rose to new peak levels in No- 
vember, according to Tur CoNrERENCE 
Boarn’s regular monthly survey of labor 
statistics in twenty-five manufacturing in- 
dustries. Although the average work week 
remained unchanged at 45.5 hours in No- 
vember, it was longer than in any other 
month since April, 1930. 

A tabulation showing the geographical 
distribution of the establishments report- 
ing payroll data to Tue Conrerence 
Boarp is shown for the first time since 
1936. The previous table appeared in the 
Board’s publication, “Wages, Hours and 


that of the CIO United Steelworkers of 
America who began to call men off the job 
on December 24 in an effort to force their 
demand for an increase of 17 cents an 
hour which would exceed the limit set 
by the Little Steel formula. The strike 
ended on December 28, by which time 
170,000 workers were off the job. Work 
was resumed after the President request- 
ed the WLB to guarantee the workers 
that any agreement subsequently reached 
would be retroactive to the expiration 
dates of the old contracts. Like the rail- 
road situation, the steel dispute is not 
yet settled, although production is back 
to normal. 


Strike Figures Released 


For the first time since the passage of 
the Smith-Connally anti-strike act, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has released 
data for all strikes occurring in the inter- 
vening period. In the five months July 
to November, 1,545 strikes were begun, 
involving a total of 1,005,000 workers and 
resulting in a total loss of 5,040,000 man 
days. The coal strike accounted for 80% 
of the 500,000 workers going on strike in 
November and for 87% of the 2,825,000 
man days lost. 

During the same five-month period last 
year, 1,343 strikes were begun, involving 
394,000 workers, which resulted in a loss 
of 1,369,000 man days of work. This 
means that there were 15% more strikes 
begun, two and a half times as many 
workers involved, and 268% more man 
days lost in the five months immediately 
following the passage of the Smith-Con- 
nally anti-strike act than in the same five- 
month period of the preceding year. 


G. Cuark THOMPSON 
Division of Labor Statistics 


in Manuf acturing 


Employment in the United States, 1914- 
1936,” pages 42 and 43. 


HOURLY EARNINGS 


Hourly earnings of all wage earners 
rose 0.5% to $1.041 in November. Since 
the average number of hours worked in 
one week was the same in October and 
November, there were no additional pre- 
mium overtime payments to account for 
the change in hourly earnings. Possible 
factors in the rise are changes in basic 
wage rates, the employment of larger num- 
bers of more highly paid skilled male 
workers and premium payments for work 
on holidays. Reported wage-rate changes, 
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however, averaged only 0.08% for all 
wage earners and even with overtime paid 
for at this higher rate, the resulting in- 
crease in hourly earnings would amount 
to less than 0.1%. Similarly, since the 
more highly paid semi-skilled and skilled 
male workers who had comprised 66.3% 
of all wage earners in October accounted 
for only 66.0% in November, the shift in 
the proportion of workers of each type 
would tend to reduce rather than raise 
hourly earnings. Of the three holidays 
that occurred in November, only Thanks- 
giving Day was an allowed holiday and 
all work that day had to be paid for at 
premium rates. However, individual union 
contracts in many instances called for pre- 
mium payments on the other two holidays. 
Because of these holidays, therefore, hour- 
ly earnings rose to a new peak Jevel in 
November. In the year since November, 
1942, hourly earnings have increased 7.8% 
and since January, 1941, the base date of 
the Little Steel formula, the advance has 
been 37.2%. 


WAGE-RATE CHANGES 


While reported wage-rate increases 
shown in the accompanying table aver- 
aged only 54% for November, or less 
than in any other month shown except 
December, 1942, the number of persons 
receiving such increases was larger than 
in any other month of this year with the 
result that the average of 0.08% for all 
wage earners was exceeded in only six of 
the months in the period shown. The 


Wage-rate Increases and Workers 
Affected 


Source: Tae Conrerence Boarp 


25 Manufacturing 


Industries 
Date 
Wage Earn- 
ers 2 Afected —o 
1942 
November: tc; tajeene| O26, 6.7% 
December= 5: eet cose 2.0 5.0 
1943 ; 
January? . iets cee 0.6 14.4 
February) vos sees eee 1.3 7.6 
March eet nr... cee. 0.9 6.0 
Api Pree feces ches ce 0.6 5.9 
IMEBRY Ss Sttbevais cca ciation tt 1.8 7.9 
JUNOH:. - o So sta See 0.7 6.9 
aL Nc OOO RSs 1.1 7.8 
AUQUSES onan Moen 0.3 7.0 
September. jiieuieie.ee 0.8 6.9 
October? iocaatiinte aed 0.3 6.7 
November a.chonae ee 1.4 5.4 


largest change was in the machine and 
machine tool industry where reported in- 
creases in November averaged 0.8% for 
all wage earners. Increases of more than 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


—=—— — = = <a 


Average | Average Index Numbers, 1923 =100 
Actual TEE ES a 


Average | Average 


Hours per | Hours per 
Date tee ho Sabo 4 re A aes Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings Peed Rupicy: Total 
Earner | Earner), |_———_ Week per | ment Man Payrolle 
Wage Hours 
Actual Reala Actual Reala Earner 
1942 November.......... $.966 | $42.50 43.7 41.5 178.6 178.1 159.7 159.2 88.8 141.8 125.9 226.5 
December........... . 970 42.98 44.2 41.6 179.3 177.5 161.5 159.9 89.8 145.2 130.4 234.5 
LOSS Ss January. oo asncs cs .979 43.56 44.3 41.9 181.0 178.5 163.7 161.4 90.0 146.3 131.7 239.5 
February . 982 43.85 44.5 42.3 181.5 178.3 164.8 161.9 90.4 148.0 133.8 243.9 
MARCHE Rc tee. . 987 44.30 44.7 42.6 182.4 177.4 166.5 162.0 90.9 148.4 134.9 247.1 
ADR eMnreeee ees kis « $98 45.02 44.9 42.8 184.5 177.9 169.2 163.2 91.3 147.7 134.9 249.8 
INTE Vette Ss Oxaiaie kos 1.009 45.92 45.3 43.0 186.5 179.3 172.6 166.0 92.1 147.5 135.8 254.6 
UNG U Ms arene es 1.016 46.16 45 .2 43.1 187.8 180.6 178.5 166.8 91.9 148 .6 136.6 257.8 
ulyee tes Soon ces 1.020 46.14 45.0 43.1 188.5 183.4 173.4 168.7 91.5 148.6 136.0 257.7 
AlIpUstin.s .cets cies css 1.020 46.25 45.1 43.2 188.5 183.9 173.8 169.6 91.7 148.8 136.4 258.6 
September.......... 1.036 47.12 45.3 43.4 191.5 186.1 ibrfrfeal 172.1 92.1 149.5 137.7 264.8 
OEtOER ee icw ee tce 1.036 47.51r 45.5 43.6 191.5 185.0 178.5 172.5 92.5 149.7r| 138.57) 267.2r 
November..........| 1.041 47.59 45.5 43 .6 192.4 185.9 178.8 172.8 92.5 149.8 | 138.6 267.8 


rRevised See footnotes on page 18 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, NOVEMBER, 1943 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings Average Hours per Week per Wage Larner 
InpustErY Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 

Nov Oct. Nov Oct. Nov Oct Nov Oct. 
Agricultural RINITHEMMENE Sart ince sicko ie Ooese pineseatioireelts $1.104 $1.099 $52.04 $51.30 47.1 46.7 46.7 46 .6 
PEST ORTICIDNIO te SL oie at ania s ciascads c'sls'saiciee 08s a.ens 1.310 1.303r 59.52 62.59r 45.4 48 .0r 43.4 43.5 
RARMATUTRINIG Sat Bice ore che ove G19 615 60s 5 W'nin/e%s me's 0's aisis-o .716 ay 83 28.40 28.04 39.7 39.2 41.1 41.4 
MOND CR Tass te ie East cw since 0 iv s 6B heis bo cls'S ere hes Savas Bis 1.080 1.079 48.99 49.88 A5 . 4 46.2 44, 8 44,7 
Rayon and milied POGUCIS'E. fe osh oinisieis scree eee - 924 .919 39.45 40.34 42.7 43.9 46.2 46.2 
Coatton—— North ss oso on oie ais patie nian eee Ae a oes arses . 167 .760 33.43 33.16 43 .6 43.6 40.9 40.6 
Electrical manufacturing S00 o3-sos cies so sisi vieeissiate:s o-sin's 1.084 1. 083r 50.40 50.42r 46.5 46 . 67 42.6 42.5 
Wrapper eae a oe ie wa oi fo ia eee isi are, deeb eveiavere's 976 974 46.35 46.67 47.5 47.9 45.6 45.5 
ERnpsery TAN KML POOUSs. cin ccs o's oo ooo ossiee sve nei civic 786 . 780 32.80 31.92 41.7 40.9 41.3 41.3 
MERC OC ER ras rohan conics c Sais ocoWS es suis. ste sere eles meets 1.164 1.158 52.16 51.60 44.8 44.6 42.8 42.5 
Leather tanning and finishing................--eeeeeee . 869 . 862 37.84 36.78 43.5 42.7 43.2 42.8 
PROT PATIL TIE IWOTK os covtelc cic ais'5''6 nis sw clsiae So, screie'e bie 1.085 1.087 49.51 49.32 45.7 45 A 46.8 46.8 
1 ge Aor Sar BOC OO? BO Gon BONE e anicuooas . 923 .901 46.60 41.11 50.5 45.6 40.6 40.5 
Pavitt rid VArMinly he crdcvce oh cereic ottobre ccs ace ase esp aie 947 943 47.44 46.58 50.1 49.4 40.7 40.7 
SM Bes Saoeor Sepen I nrOoer 2Abee Son bonomans . 888 883 42.59 42.68 48.0 48.3 43.5 43.4 
IPADER PROU COS. cet fares ie re sie iaie nln winiatelwimreie nie sian sisieis\sinise s 824 816 36.29 36.00 44.0 44.1 42.8 42.8 
Printing—book BNC JOR rei ieieitniove eis e ss «aspects oeisiole » 1.005 1.005 42.45 42°45 42.2 42.2 40.9 40.8 
Printing—news and magazine..........-.+.-eeeeeeeees 1.142 1.122 47.68 46.15 41.8 41.1 40.9 40.9 
A SS MRE, eRe ee Se ens COON ee TO OIC Weber 1.178 54.63 54.59 in : - : ie Hos 

1. Rubber tires and tubes.............2cceeeceeeees 1.296 -| 1.289 60.76 60.44 : : 
q: Citar tabber NOGUCES rt oe siaie ietemioes aaeerals © ole oie re 1.005 1.010 45.96 45.98 45.7 45.5 44.7 44.8 
Silk and rayon............. Ee Goon enauED oo oea ae 152 750 32.48 32.05 43.2 42.7 42.1 42.1 
WN OON etrtee an cts aleve gate on safe ialla is le ork G¥ns) elle acetes . 898 .890 38.77 38.60 43 .2 eA ee rao 

= Gaworsted, 2O0d8,. tec dee toes shies seis . 885 .879 37.84 38.14 42.8 ‘ . . 
: ee, lecte Mteia Pid iste teats (ers (oiaVele' si eloceie Oates .919 . 909 40.28 39.35 43 .8 43.3 42.9 42.8 
Foundries and Soakine HOPS rt ersiaiavolerere 4 ative ties aw ecsiesers 1.141 1.138r | 54.89 54.81r 48.1 48.2 45.1 45.2 
ESE CHENIN OS AT te eee soso eei n'a 1s o'o 9. Op\e's Sia ly wresaleie's 1.106 1.092 52.04 51.45 47.1 47.1 43.7 43 .6 
2. Machines and machine tools.............+.eeeee0. 1.108 1.097 55 .28 54.82 49.9 50.0 an a7 af 
3. Heavy equipment .............+-+-+08: ACCRA pe toc sed k 1.229r 59.27 58.77r 48.1 47 .8r 45.8 45.8 
4. Hardware and small parts.............. ee roe 1.064 | 1.067 | 50.96 | 50.95 | 47.9 | 47.7 | 44.4 | 44.7 
6. Other products. cece amie steers ae Bee jax cle 1.125r 53.55 54. 02r 47.6 48. Or 442 44.3 
DEAN DPUBTRIES. o-5°0:< ace sisi aie clicin alsinia) oielatare ereiete iekel of Tiayeeiere $1.041 | $1.036 | $47.59 | $47.5Ir 45.5 45.5 43.6 43.6 
(BT ES > Sn eR Esko oF ci peearepeme ne rear $ .854 $ .855 $35.22 | $36.97 41.3 43.2 41.9 42.4 
Pees Pineet. So ee ae GaP 127 | 1.950 | 56.42 | 55.56 | 44.4 | 44.4 | 41.9 | 41.8 
27 INDUSTRIES Pat eet Ses Se ere eter ro wae $1,042 $1.038 $47.62 $47. 54r 45.5 45.5 43.6 . 43.5 
Aircraft 4 PER Seine to's « eeteee ewe $1.125 $1.100r | $49.91 $48 .92r 44.4 44. 5r 47.2 47.2 
Seat a oo SES ae ie ee eres 1.350 | 1.3317 | 64.45 | 62.967 | 47.7 | 47.871 47.9 | 47.9 
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1 
DISTRIBUTION OF MANUFACTURING PLANTS SUPPLYING PAYROLL DATA TO THE CONFERENCE BOARD 


Source: Tur Nationa Inpustr1AL CONFERENCE BoarpD 
Agricul- Boot Electrical) Hosiery | [pons | Leather | Lumber pee hee Paper Sos), 
State 2nd Geographic we tural Auto- A Chemi Cotton | Manu- | Furni and and Tanning and we 4 and z9 
Region e boval Laple, mopile® Le cal North eee ture Ree Steel ere ee Packing Mee Pulp ucts 
United States....... 2,015? 37 | 148 94 197 inca 20 38 39 47 27 48 3 5 19 20 
New England.......| 310 < 4 27 22 ll 17 3 2 3 4 ; : 
Maine tient ange 23 #8 3 4 2 Age a me Ben oe F 
New Hampshire... .. 21 . 17 1 tae ‘ che ex Ag ‘Q ei 
Vermont....... 9 ; hae 1 a: fe ah tee a 
Massachusetts...... . 148 ; on ¢ 12 5 10 1 , 1 3 4 1 3 11 15 
Rhode Island....... . 28 Wa A . 1 3 1 - , ne be Sere an .: nA 
Connecticut......... 81 Pig 4 ae 3 1 5 . pe : v ne ve 03 31 19 
Middle Atlantic....| 576 5 22 10 72 7 50 16 15 16 8 6 5 | 23 oh is 
New"VYorkis.. 0) 223 4 12 9 18 2 ll 12 9 l 1 2 : ; “5 4 
New Jersey. ........ 130 ~ 6 1 30 4 17 1 oe Q 2 - 2 10 ; P 
Pennsylvania........ 223 1 4 a Q4 1 22 . 4 ug B a6 : = 28 21 
East North Central.| 641 Dil 89 29 37 1 42 14 9 21 12 9 8 25 : - 
ORio sre: Aten 191 Q 1 6 11 sik 18 5 1 10 4 1 ve 9 : 
Todvines: eee ee ee Tl 3 17 1 6 1 7 jae Q g sae oe 1 1 4 & 
[inGismeeck eens 168 16 i 19 8 9 1 1 u 4 3 6 11 : : 
Michiganycocecs. .. 111 2 49 res 9 3 5 1 1 5 a 1 a 4 as P 
Wisconsin: gees ee 00 4 5 3 3 5 3 4 1 4 4 1 mar s : 
West North Central.| 118 3 10 16 16 5 sae 2 1 3 8 7 é ; 
Wimnesotasoe cc) =. 21 ken me rey 3 1 sae 1 Re 1 2 1 = 
Towatreere wt an 21 3 Sage a 4 Ai eee 1 me 1 3 1 a ae 
IMISSOUEIEN-e kos 56 a 8 16 8 4 3 ms 1 at ese 4 55 
NorthsDakotassascea|- ... a a 7 * iy cate a nn bts = = 
South Dakota....... 1 =e = re i” = wa 5 2 1 Be x6 
INGyRS ah ee ee 3 ae fe oe xe 9 a 1 1 ifs ae 
Kansashen,-s5a0 16 2 ee 1 7 Xi sate ae 1 1 ae 
South Atlantic..... 115 a 9 1 27 8 3 6 2 3 4 3 1 3 
Delaware........... 7 = 23 = 3 oak ad <= 1 x, 2 ays 
Marcland sence 25 9 Q re 1 3 : 1 1 he 1 .: 
District of Columbia. 3 me et A ee beh 4 i mG he a 
Wairgintat oer 27 1 1 Se vf he : eth: sie 4 1 +. 
West Virginia....... 27 es “5A ae 13 2 : 3 2 1 ce ae 
North Carolina...... 8 — aed nei 2 3 Z 1 rere 1 
South Carolina...... 3 o hee ns me af Q ie we 1 
Georrines. :eateens. 13 sf 6 1 1 % 1 soe 1 
Blondes so poe: 2 Tes er per es eck nha nhc Ae: 
East South Central. 66 2 2 11 9 iL ae 6 5 2 5 2 a0 
Kentucky..+..c:.0.- 10 1 ae 1 3 E yi a: x =f Ss 
Tennessee........... 31 1 1 10 4 1 9 4 1 2 <3 1 + 
Alabamnienn ens: 22 1 te 2 a “ Q A =*: noe Fe 
Mississippi.......... 3 ee ar ee ss Be 1 a 
West South Central. 57 4 4 1 2 1 4 1 
SAT KANSAS ..-5 em esas 6 1 i 1 ee “ats 48 birt 
Louisiana, += Se. 9 i am a ES. een 2 BY 
Okishomasy = se. 8 ae 1 fee 1 at 30 
gl Rest cnn ree ee Oo 34 3 3 2 Re 2 
Mountain 14 1 1 Pes oe xen a3 2 a a ee 
Montanaccae 1 ate ae Zr ae he aa nee, stom a ye 
Tdaligtae. - Moa 2 - a i, ics Mee. fed 1 wf a Ae 
Weyominnpasr een 2: 4 ig naa aa aie: xh ie RS a a we 
Coloradoure se 4 in 1 . ns aes ~ 1 Si a eS 
New Mexico........ 1 A i Wise a5 5 ae a ere a = a 
Arizona..... 1 er i a wen aes. oe Bach ae os > 
Uta en Ae... 1 1 me see, ees Leet a na A ne sn 
Nevada ae “i —- 3 i om ag Hoe e on ae 
Pacis. scent; 118 i 9 4 1 1 1 16 1 9 5 ll 
Washington......... 23 1 if ane toe of oe 9 eS 3 Q 
Ore gonscs aces eres 15 hm 1 = sit 1 uae 6 1 2 1 
Calitcenta, eee, 80 6 7 4 1 Pe 1 1 ] 8 8 


1As of November, 1943. 


“Includes duplication of 11 plants, each of which appears in the totals for two industries; therefore the net grand total is 2,004. 


0.1% were averaged for all wage earners 
in the news and magazine printing and 
rubber industries and in the foundries and 
heavy equipment branches of foundries 


and machine shops. 


WEEKLY EARNINGS 

Average weekly earnings, rising 0.2% 
from October to November, reached a 
new peak level of $47.59. Weekly earn- 
ings have risen in every successive month 


since January, 1941, with the exception 
of July, 1941, and July, 1943, when re- 
duced working hours more than offset the 
rises in hourly earnings. As a result, the 
November level was 12.0% above that a 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MANUFACTURING PLANTS SUPPLYING PAYROLL DATA TO THE CONFERENCE BOARD! 


Source: Tur Nationa InpustriaL ConrerENCcE Boarp 
Ee Eon ae Silk - : Sen Heavy |Hardware| Other 25 Petro- 
= 2 ubber and Wool ound- and Equip and Foundry Sire jammer eum ir- Ship ™ State ¢ aphi 
ae ce Rayon nes Machina ot hee = et Peed: oo Cement Refe- a ae Total eae ae ene 
arts ucts ing 1m, 
66 34 52 3 > . 
ty H = : = a ae - » 133 1,834 42 | 53 | 35 | 51 |2,015? |United States 
1 x : os: 8 S A oe 1 = 5 310 |New England 
3 i : “ ; be TF ra 1 RB 2 23 Maine 
1 % se a a : “ oe * Dg Hampshire 
+: ermont 
. 1 : : . 4 16 6 146 - 2 148 Massachusetts 
3 PA ; s : . : 4 ee 28 x dt 28 Rhode Island 
2 ; ts 4 = 10 : 19 13 80 bs i) 81 Connecticut 
3 — : 2 8 22 36 28 17 45 538 15 9 12 576 |Middle Atlantic 
3 : : 5 5 18 11 Q 26 207 "f Q Q 5 223 New York 
i ; 4 é 5 4 5 3 Q 8 124 be 2 4 130 New Jersey 
+ : is 21 8 13 13 14 13 11 207 8 5 3 223 Pennsylvania 
3 2 15 : 4 Ss 35 25 44 613 5 11 3 9 641 |East North Central 
3 L : 3 Q1 17 11 10 8 181 1 6 3 191 Ohio 
x : “ 4 6 5 4 9 Q 68 Q i 71 Indiana 
: ; : ll 10 8 8 14 157 Q 4 ) 168 Illinois 
: : : Q 4 3 7 110 ter ¥ 1 lil Michigan 
: : ¥ 4 8 Q 13 97 ae £ 3 100 Wisconsin 
: : 7 4 2 2 106 6 2 3 1 118 |West North Central 
a 3 1 ; 20 1 = 7: 21 Minnesota 
2 Q 1 2 Q 54 Q a a 56 Missouri 
.: ~ Er i ne — 3 at ae North Dakota 
4 is Es = RG 1 2 am 1 South Dakota 
: oe aes = = 3 = a 3 Nebraska 
: =e 4a8 5 ae an 9 Q Q 3 a 16 Kansas 
3 1 1 3 1 4 2 2 7 98 5 1 10 115 |South Atlantic 
a ae 4 e £. 1 : : bom 7 7S i Delaware 
; = ee Q a 3 18 1 1 1 4 25 Maryland 
: : me oo: =A we es 1 3 BE 3 District of Columbia 
a 3 My ie Q Q 23 a 3 Pf Virginia 
Pe. = 1 a ie Q sigirs 24 Q 3 1 PA West Virginia 
te st ae - 1 8 ZA ig 8 North Carolina 
avte ae - ee 3 es ae 3 South Carolina 
— 1 x 12 1 bes 13 Georgia 
10 vars OR oe a oA g 2 Florida 
2 1 2 1 4 1 3 54 6 3 3 66 |East South Central 
1 a 5 1 mR Ss 7 3 Re 10 Kentucky 
1 1 we : ie a 2 29 Q = - 31 Tennessee 
ies 2 3 1 1 16 4 - 2 22 Alabama 
are ae 1 oe 2 nat i 3 Mississippi 
o 2 sid sche Z 5 26 4 22 2 8 57 |West South Central 
= hn ei ae 4 6 5 *. ce 6 Arkansas 
BS. 1 ‘ tes if 5 il 1 Q 9 Louisiana 
Bi. 1 - shee — 3 3 Q ks 8 Oklahoma 
Bees ag Ame ie \2 3 18 1 34 Texas 
1 i 1 1 1 9 5 14 |Mountain 
Re: a ee Ze x a 1 1 Montana 
A. cr oF Sete oe 2 = Idaho 
‘ ae fe it es 1 3 4 Wyoming 
1 ws SAE ae 3 1 4 Colorado 
1 Tae yy 1 ats 1 New Mexico 
Be: 1 i 1 Arizona 
ae 1 1 Utah 
peas es Nene = wae =. re a : ae “ a, ae Nevada 
3 4 — ae 1 3 i 2 7 86 24 8 118 |Pacific 
ae BS Aa See NUE Ee : 1 3 20 2 1 23 Washington 
2 ree Pts; ost ae ve, sce Pate 1 15 a oe: 15 Oregon 
1 4 nes ee 1 3 1 1 3 51 22 7 8) California 


3This analysis covers only plants that report 
This analysis covers only plants that report directly to Taz CONFERENCE Bo. 


year before and 55.5% higher than in 


January, 1941. Since August, 1939, the 


month before the outbreak of the conflict 
in Europe, weekly earnings have risen 
74.4%. “Real” weekly earnings, which 


measure the quantities of goods and serv- 
ices that can be purchased with dollar 
weekly income, also rose substantially in 
these periods.. From October to Novem- 
ber the increase in “real” weekly earn- 


directly to Taz Conrerence Boarp. In addition, Tas Conrerence Boarb also receives data from the Automobile Manufacturers Association. 
arp. In addition, Taz Conrerence Boaro also receives data from the American Iron and Steel Institute. 


ings was exactly the same as that in ac- 
tual weekly earnings because the cost of 
living remained unchanged. In the year 
from November, 1942, to November, 1943, 
living costs advanced “8.2% so that the 
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EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, NOVEMBER, 1943 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings 


Weekly Employment Total Man Hours Payrolls 
InpustTRY Hourly, Actual Worked 
Actual Real a 
Nov: Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov Oct. Nov. Oct. 

Agricultural implement................ 198.6 | 197.7 | 189.2 | 186.5 | 182.8 | 180.2 | 189.5 | 188.8 | 180.4 | 178.0 | 358.5 | 352.1 
Automobilebace<Se SI occ Be cakes 207.3 | 206.2r| 197.5 | 207.77} 190.8 | 200.77] na. n.a n.a n.a n.a n.a 
Bootiandyshoe seer cen cathe csovten cooks 144.6 | 144.4 | 125.7 | 124.1 | 121.4 | 119.9 86.6 87.2 75.4 75.0 | 108.9 | 108.2 
Chern icalgeegaeet eco dek rea ease ces 212.6 | 212.4 | 192.0 | 195.5 | 185.5 | 188.9 | 181.6 | 180.9 | 164.0 | 166.1 | 348.7 | 353.7 
Cotton—Northis haters dn acetone 8 172.4 | 170.8_| 157.4 | 156.1 | 152.1 | 150.8 44.3 44.8 40.4 40.9 69.7 69.9 
Electrical manufacturing............... 190.8 | 190.77} 186.0 | 186.17] 179.7 | 179.87] na. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
inn itures sah sce ee oe ee is 188.8 | 188.4 | 185.8 | 187.1 | 179.5 | 180.8 | 158.4 | 154.4 | 156.0 | 153.5 | 294.3 | 288.9 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 205.8 | 204.2 | 185.6 | 180.6 | 179.3 | 174.5 84.0 83.9 (hee tf 74.1 |] 155.9 | 151.5 
Hronvand steeisin. nes oacohee in eh 195.3 | 194.3 | 152.4 | 150.8 | 147.2 | 145.7 | 121.9 | 122.8 94.6 94.9 | 185.8 | 185.2 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 178.8 | 177.4 | 163.4 | 158.8 | 157.9 | 153.4 72.1 72.6 65.9 65.1 | 117.8 | 115.3 
Lumber and millwork ................ 229.4 | 229.8 | 211.4 | 210.6 | 204.3 | 203.5 58.0 58.2 63.5 53.4 | 122.6 | 122.6 
Meat: packings. srrrcticmnrucsdereienielelsleieie 195.1 | 190.5 | 198.0 | 174.6 | 191.3 | 168.7 | 129.4 | 128.6 | 181.5 | 118.1 | 256.2 | 224.5 
Paintiand varnish ernie iether 177.3 | 176.6 | 178.5 | 175.3 | 172.5 | 169.4 | 143.6 | 143.3 | 144.5 | 142.2 | 256.3 | 251.2 
Paper’and pulp canto cninns «seins. cee © 176.2 | 175.2 | 163.3 | 163.7 | 157.8 | 158.2 | 111.7 | 111.2 | 103.5 | 103.6 | 182.4 | 182.0 
Paper products: <-..5.08 oan cae me clo obec 180.7 | 178.9 | 166.6 | 165.3 | 161.0 | 159.7 | 185.0 | 182.4 | 170.9 | 168.9 | 308.2 | 301.5 
Printing—book Chet Wai 0 ty ae ee ee ae 153.9 | 153.9 | 141.7 | 141.7 |. 186.9 | 186.9 | 122.2 | 119.2 | 112.3 | 109.5 | 173.2 | 168.9 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 164.8 | 161.9 | 152.7 | 147.8 | 147.5 | 142.8 | 123.1 | 122.2 | 114.4 | 111.6 | 188.0 | 180.6 
RUDDCE en cae ee ea nc ns ch cenaie 188.0 | 188.2 | 194.9 | 194.8 | 188.3 | 188.2 | 123.9 | 120.4 | 128.4 | 124.4 | 241.5 | 234.5 
UK ANG TAVON Cccecte eth sccs sek eee. aie 151.6 | 151.2 | 141.0 | 139.2 | 186.2 | 184.5 86.7 86.2 80.5 79.1 | 122.2 | 120.0 
\Sd) bs Sacra cto tnt Rene Ene 177.8 | 176.2 | 161.7 | 161.0 | 156.2 | 155.6 76.0 76.2 69.1 69.6 | 122.9 | 192.7 
Foundries and machine shops........... 199.1 | 198.67] 193.5 | 193.27] 187.0 | 186.77] 245.4 | 246.57] 238.0 | 239.67) 474.8 | 476.2r 

Ts Foundries oso sok. cos ca ee teen 187.5 | 185.1 | 175.8 | 173.8 | 169.9 | 167.9 | 154.4 | 154.9 | 144.8 | 145.3 | 271.4 | 269.2 

2. Machines and machine tools....... 201.8 | 199.8 | 202.5 | 200.8 | 195.7 | 194.0 n.a n.a n.a n.d. n.d. n.d. 

8. Heavy equipment.......... ooeee-f 183.7 | 183.47] 179.5 | 178.07; 173.4 | 172.07] na. n.a. n.d. n.a, n.a n.a 

4. Hardware and small parts. ccretns 207.8 | 208.4 | 205.4 | 205.4 | 198.5 | 198.5 | 216.8 | 217.9 | 214.2 | 214.4 | 445.3 | 447.6 

5. Other products................... 200.9 | 200.9r} 195.9 | 197.77} 189.3 | 191.07] 276.3 | 275.6r| 269.4 | 271.27] 541.3 | 544.97 
QS MINDUSTRIBS saath ones eee eee ee ews 192.4 | 191.5 | 178.8 | 178.5 | 172.8 | 172.5 | 149.8 | 149.7r!} 138.6 | 188.57] 267.8 | 267.2r 


NOTE: No basic 1928 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolen and worsted goods, other woolen 


products, cement, petroleum refining, and “27 industries.” 


rise in “real” earnings of 8.5% was some- 
what less than that in actual earnings. 
Since January, 1941, “real” weekly earn- 
ings have risen 29.2% and since August, 
1939, 41.5% because increases in living 
costs were 20.3% and 23.2%, respectively, 
in these periods. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


In November 0.1% more wage earners 
were employed in the 25 manufacturing in- 
dustries. The number employed has risen 
5.6% in the year since November, 1942, 
37.3% since January, 1941, and 77.9% 
since August, 1939. Despite the fact that a 
large percentage of the new workers were 
women who received lower earnings be- 
cause of their lack of skill, total payrolls 
rose even more than employment in the 
same periods because of the longer hours 
worked. From the October level, payrolls 
were increased 0.2% to 267.8 (1923= 
100). They exceeded the levels of a year 
earlier by 18.2%, of January, 1941, by 
113.4%, and of August, 1939, by 210.0%. 


HOURS OF WORK 


The work week averaged by all wage 
earners was 45.5 hours in both October 


See footnotes on page 18 


and November. This was a new peak level 
for recent years, higher than in any other 
month since April, 1930. The average 
number of hours worked in one week was 
increased 1.8 hours, or 4.1%, in the year 
since November, 1942, 5.3 hours, or 
13.2%, since January, 1941, and 7.6 hours, 
or 20.1%, since August, 1939. 

Total man hours worked increased by 
larger percentages in the same periods as 
they reflected changes in employment as 
well as in average hours per week. The 
advances in total man hours amounted 
to 0.1% from October to November, 
10.1% in the year period, 55.6% since 
January, 1941, and 113.9% since August, 
1939. 


THE NOMINAL WEEK 


The nominal week is the scheduled 
number of hours of operation of a plant, 
shift or department for one week and in- 
cludes scheduled overtime. The nominal 
week differs from the average number of 
hours per week per wage earner in that 
it includes time lost through absence or 
because of labor turnover but excludes 
overtime worked to compensate for time 
lost through absence. 


An examination of the trend of the 
nominal week should give a good indica- 
tion of business trends. In normal times, 
it is usually similar to the actual work 
week; in times of labor surplus it tends 
to exceed the average work week be- 
cause no overtime is worked to compen- 
sate for absenteeism; but in times of la- 
bor shortage it is ordinarily lower than 
the actual work week. 

The November level of 43.6 hours com- 
pares with 45.5 hours actually worked. 
Since August, 1939, the nominal week has 
risen 8.2%, and since Pearl Harbor the 
advance has been 7.1%. 


CEMENT AND PETROLEUM 


Employment in the cement industry 
rose in November after having declined 
in each successive month since August, 
1942. While the increase amounted to 
only 1.5% as compared with the 35.3% 
drop over the period August, 1942-Oc- 
tober, 1943, it was sufficient to reduce 
working hours per person 4.4%. Hourly 
earnings were also lowered fractionally 
because less overtime was worked, and 
weekly earnings declined 4.7%. 

In _ petroleum refineries, employment 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS, NOVEMBER, 1943 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


ALL MaLe 


InDuster 


Agricultural implement................ 
AM LOMMOD Ue he dasa ters tat ne ence ce 4 
Chemmenl eect ers cree cee ce neces 

Rayon and allied products .. is 
Gothon— North twreresccn cae alsonces 
Electrical manufacturing............... 
etre SCURMaer etter ater cing one oes 2 she sce, « 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 
Fro ared steele.) Shear saniite tes Sea ate raes + 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 
Lumber and millwork ................ 
NERA TACKS ton eS niece nats crate « 
Paint anGsvarnisnn. sete nhiceee s <i aiscie + 
Banen ane pain. cas acne Genel soon 
Paper produce yc ect casas ure 
Printing—book and job................ 
Printing—news and magazine........... 
BECP Brie Sch wn laiss Siarstekis maletanse 


2. Other rubber PROUUCER Te tiiciccan's 
Sullvand ra vomere es na. sso ayeleir erase yc « 


1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 
2. Other woolen era ich el Prema 
Foundries and machine shops........... 


2. Machines and machine tools.... 
BS. Heavy-equipment... ¢. 02+ - 205 m0. 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 
Be ORNer ProGguCtsS cco es. i oc eiciss vie 


See footnotes on page 18 


rose fractionally in November, while the 
average work week remained unchanged 
at 44.4 hours, the October level. An in- 
crease in the relative proportion of semi- 
skilled and skilled male workers caused 
average hourly earnings to rise to a new 
peak level. Weekly earnings also ad- 
yanced. At $56.42 in November, they 
were only fractionally below the August, 
1943, peak and higher than in any other 
month. 


AIRCRAFT AND SHIPBUILDING 


Aircraft workers averaged $1.125 an 
hour in November, or 2.3% more than in 
October, largely because the holidays 
worked in November were paid for at 
premium bonus rates. Since women work- 
ers represented a slightly larger propor- 
tion of all workers in November, a de- 
cline in the number of hours worked by 
them in one week was reflected in a frac- 
tional decline in hours worked by all wage 


ve 


FomMaLe 


Average Earnings { 


Average Hours 


earners. However, the increase in hourly 
carnings completely offset the effect of the 
shorter work week, and weekly earnings 
rose to a new peak level of $49.91. 

Wage earners in shipyards received 
$1.350 for each hour of work in Novem- 
ber, or 1.4% more than during October, 
largely because the earnings of skilled 
male workers were increased. Those of 


women and unskilled men remained vir- 


tually unchanged at the October level. 
The work week for wage earners in all 
groups as well as the composite was ex- 
panded, As a result weekly earnings 
reached a new peak level of $64.45 in 
November. 


NOVEMBER LABOR STATISTICS 

Hourly earnings rose 0.5% to $1.0+1 in 
November and were 7.8% more than in 
November, 1942. Since 1929 they have 


increased 76.4%. 
Weekly earnings at $47.59 in November 


Average Earnings 
E Average Hours 


per Week per i 
Hourly Weekly Wage Earner Hourly Weekly ee 
Oct. Nov Oct. Nov Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov Oct 
9 1$1.127 1853.52 |$52.79 47.4 ne 8 18 .917 |$ .896 |$41.64 |$40.81 45 4 45.5 
1.3697] 63.70 | 66.76r| 46.3 8.8r| 1.091 | 1.090r) 46.83 | 49. 91r] 42.9 45.87 
.860 | 34.93 | 34.59 40.8 Oe 594 589 | 23.03 | 22.58 38.8 38.3 
1.150 | 53.06 | 53.99 46.1 46.9 743 737 | 31.16 | $1.65 41.9 43.0 
1.025 | 46.65 | 46.95 45.6 45.8 .701 686 | 27.62 | 26.69 39.4 38.9 
.828 | 38.71 | 38.46 46.3 46 .4 677 674 | 27.49 | 27.33 40.6 40.5 
1,228r| 59.04 | 59.347] 48.1 48.3r 831 826r| 36.54 | 36.167] 44.0 43.8r 
1.052 | 50.80 | 51.07 48,1 48.5 784 786 | 36.10 | 36.57 46.1 46.5 
1.059 | 47.56 | 46.39 44.7 43.8 662 655 | 26.82 | 26.03 40.5 39.8 
1.174 | 53.40 | 52.65 45.2 44.8 891 876 | 34.73 | 35.19 39.0 40.2 
.888 | 39.64 | 38.38 44.3 43 .2 709 .703 | 27.98 | 27.96 39.4 39.8 
1.106 | 50.55 | 50.41 45.7 45.6 835 861 | 37.46 | 37.22 44.8 43 .2 
.951 | 50.93 | 44,82 52.1 47.1 701 685 | 31.22 | 27.55 44.5 40,2 
.987 | 46.72 | 46.19 47.1 46.8 786 779 | 33.25 | 32.64 42.3 41.9 
909 | 44.50 | 44.65 48.7 49.1 661 652 | 27.84 | 27.59 42.1 42.3 
951 | 44.23 | 43.79 46.2 46.0 630 622 | 25.97 | 25.89 41.2 41.6 
1.189.1-61.77 | 51.38 43.1 43 .2 635 ,631 | 25.82 | 25.47 40.7 40.4 
1,220 | 51.50 | 50.17 41.6 41.1 758 725 | 32.05 | 29.89 Ane 41.2 
1,388 | 65.24 | 65.19 48.7 48.7 872 873 | 37.13 | 37.00 42.6 42,4 
1.410 | 69.15 | 68.62 48.7 48.7 993 985 | 42.60 | 42.37 42.9 43.0 
1.199 | 58.18 | 58.61 48.7 48.9 754 .760 | 31.88 | 31.74 42.3 41.8 
.840 | 38.71 | 38.21 45.7 45.5 616 615 | 24.70 | 24.17 40.1 39.3 
.961 | 43.57 | 43.37 45.0 45.1 782 .773 | 31.60 | 31.42 40.4 40.7 
942 | 49.94 | 42.61 44.8 45.2 800 788 | 32.09 | 32.29 40.1 41.0 
987 | 45.46 | 44.44 45 . 4 45.0 748 740 | 30.61 | 29.62 40,9 40.0 
1.1937] 58.41 | 58.327] 48.8 48.9 . 879 870r| 39.41 | 39.147] 44.8 45.0r 
1,117 | 54.08 | 53.44 47.8 47.8 857 839 | 34.95 | 34.27 40.8 40.8 
1.166 | 59.51 | 59.44 50.8 61.0 . 859 825 | 39.81 | 38.09 46.3 46.2 
1.2457] 60.35 | 59.84r} 48.4 48 ,.0r 869 857r| 38.25 | 37.32r} 44.0 43 .5r 
1.153 | 56.99 | 56.79 49.5 49.3 817 .823 | 35.90 | 36.06 44.0 43.8 
1.1947] 57.80 | 58.27 48.4 48.8r 910 .909r] 41.08 | 41.39r) 45.1 45.6r 
$1.132 |$53.22 |$53.15ri 46.7 46.8 |$ .724 18 .7187r/$30.12 1$29.77r} 41.4 41,2 
8 .855 |$35.22 |$36.97 41.3 43.2 
1.250 | 56.42 | 55.56 44.4 44.4 
$1.131 |$53.12 |$53.06r| 46.7 46.8r 
$1.1947/$55.59 |854.43r) 45.6 45.6r|/$ .970 | .947 [$41.25 |$40.49r) 42.5 42.8 
1.345r] 65.29 | 63.69r| 47.8 47.3r| 1.128 | 1.126r] 53.79 | 52.73r| 47.7 46.87 


were 0.2% above those in October, 12.0% 
above those in November of last year and 
66.7% above the average for the year 
1929. . 

“Real” weekly carnings, or dollar week- 
ly earnings adjusted for changes in liv- 
ing costs, advanced 0.2% in November 
to exceed the level of a year before by 
8.5% and that of 1929 by 61.2%. 

Hours per week remained unchanged at 
45.5 in November. The November work 
week was 1.8 hours, or 4.1%, longer than’ 
during November, 1942, and was only 
2.8 hours, or 5.8%, below the 1929 
average. 

Employment gains of 0.1% were re- 
corded in November: Since November, 
1942, the average gain has been 5.6% 
and since 1929, 48.3%. 

Man. hours worked in November were 
0.1% more than in October, 55.6% more 
than in November, 1942, and 39.7% above 
the 1929 average. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE WAGE EARNERS, NOVEMBER, 1943 


UnskILLED 


Average Earnings Average Hours 


Skmuep anp SemI-SEILLED 


Average Earnings Average Hours 


InDUSTEY per per per Week per 
Hourly Weekly Wage Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
Nov. Oct. Nov Oct. Nov Oct. Noy. Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov Oct. 
Agricultural implement................ ® .925 18 .922 |$43.98 |$44.14 47.6 47.9 1$1.157 |$1.155 |$54.79 |$53.95 47.4 46.7 
Automobilel isc} cos iawedtcoin nes 1.125 | 1.1087} 51.99 | 53.92r} 46.2 48.7r| 1.409 | 1.4027] 65.20 | 68.38r| 46.3 48 .8r 
Bootiand shoes ie qereaocicirns 8 gree 464 464 | 20.18 | 19.61 43.5 42.3 . 872 .876 | 35.51 | 35.17 40.7 40.2 
Ghemicalye yin yet cr ciecesie. eye wove ecstereis 918 919 | 42.41 | 43.26 46 .2 47.1 | 1.225 | 1.225 | 56.49 | 57.46 46.1 46.9 
Rayon and allied products........... TAT 759 | 33.69 | 32.94 | 45.1] 43.4] 1.053 | 1.052 | 48.02 | 48.39 | 45.6 | 46.0 
Cotton——Northivce sensed eco oacaetesrorsie-s 746 740 | 32.99 | 32.99 44.2 44.6 . 881 .870 | 41.67 | 41.23 47.3 47.4 
Electrical manufacturing............... 871 877r| 40.56 | 41.27r] 46.6 | 47.17] 1.275 | 1.2747] 61.54 | 61.777] 48.3 | 48.57 
Burniture*see 0 ectiamicn nc cosiene 6 sini 838 841 | 39.52 | 40.43 47.2 48.0 | 1.098 | 1.093 | 52.99 | 53.17 48.3 48.6 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 674 668 | 31.84 | 30.18 47.2 45.2 | 1.100 | 1.095 | 48.94 | 47.84 44.5 43.7 
Tronjand steel? 2 saie tremrsciucairlrsrel i arsave 889 891 | 38.47 | 38.83 43.3 43.6 | 1.238 | 1.229 | 56.44 | 55.42 45.6 45.1 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 658 644 | 28.80 | 26.96 43.8 41.8 . 963 .957 | 42.77 | 41.75 44.4 43.6 
Lumber and millwork ................ 795 795 | 35.38 | 34.75 44.5 43.7 | 1.197 | 1.198 | 55.19 | 55.30 46.1 46.2 
Meat) packing serie is syns: drenyerscetsraranapernss 794 779 | 39.56 | 35.97 49.8 46.2 | 1.061 | 1.032 | 56.50 | 49.12 53.3 47.6 
Paimtrand varnishes cae coe series © 836 832 | 37.45 | 36.94 44.8 44.4 ] 1.061 | 1.050 | 51.46 | 50.61 48.5 48.2 
Papercand pulps ctrcc.croyyiet cris sopeecnnerens 762 760 | 35.56 | 35.78 | 46.6] 47.1 .976 .972 | 48.49 | 48.57 | 49.7] 50.0 
Paper products tcsicrys cur soverers cisyets sistas 131 721 | 31.81 | 31.08 43.5 43.1 | 1.049 | 1.044 | 49.76 | 49.38 47.4 47.3 
Printing—book and job................ 854 839 | 36.39 | 35.52 42.6 42.4 | 1.315 | 1.312 | 56.91 | 57.09 43.3 43.5 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 812 .772 | 31.29 129.58 38.5 38.3 | 1.348 | 1.336 | 57.34 | 55.97 42.5 41.9 
UD DEr Sa ae cess Semis tiacs o waseen e 1.048 | 1.039 | 50.62 | 49.25 48.3 47.4 | 1.347 | 1.346 | 65.63 | 65.63 48.7 48.8 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 1.106 | 1.106 | 53.86 | 52.76 48.7 47.7 | 1.429 | 1.420 | 69.64 | 69.14 48.7 48.7 
2, Other rubber products............ 753 720 | 34.89 | 33.36 46.3 46.4 | 1.202 | 1.208 | 58.57 | 59.07 48.7 48.9 
WOO sei eersrrsiaticctins ere esis lave nareee 3 784 787 | 34.17 | 34.53 43.6 43.9 | 1.053 | 1.043 | 48.19 | 47.73 45.7 45.8 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 797 800 | 34.02 | 34.89 | 42.7] 43.0 | 1.083 | 1.031 | 47.77 | 48.17 | 46.2 | 46.7 
2. Other woolen products‘........... 753 757 | 34.56 | 34.86 45.9 46.1 | 1.076 | 1.056 | 48.65 | 47.25 45 2 44.7 
Foundries and machine shops........... 943 9477] 45.83 | 46.237] 48.6} 48.87! 1.236 | 1.2327) 60.37 | 60.227] 48.9] 48.97 
PEON TIES AS) var orem a cersicin avd eraercts 6 904 895 | 41.94 | 41.73 46 . 4 46.6 | 1.209 | 1.194 | 58.40 | 57.66 48.3 48.3 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 950 9667] 47.97 | 49.067] 50.5 | 50.87] 1.205 | 1.1967] 61.32 | 61.05r] 50.9] 51.0 
SeHeavy- equipmentisectiaccisi- seer» 929 9437] 45.19 | 45.72r| 48.6 | 48.57] 1.287 | 1.2837] 62.18 | 61.57r| 48.3 |] 48.07 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 943 936 | 47.02 | 46.20 | 49.9] 49.3 | 1.187 | 1.188 | 58.66 | 58.50 |. 49.4 | 49.2 
6 aOther products®.«.ci-ctusierowaleie corso .973 972r| 47.16 | 47.95r]| 48.5 49.3r| 1.224 | 1.225r) 59.27 | 59.71r| 48.4 48 .8r 
24 INDUSTRINS!....6s ccc cc ces sces ..... {8 .870 1$ .8687/$40.13 |$40.157] 46.0 46 .17/$1.200 |$1.1957r/$56.43 |$56.37r| 47.0 47.1 
Cementacsrscisisisinie.< sineicinten wings ....{8 .745 [8 .710 1$30.25 |$30.11 40.6 42.4 |8 .870 |$ .873 |$35.95 |$37.83 41.3 43.3 
Petroleum refining.................... 968 .948 | 39.83 | 37.72 41.2 39.8 | 1.303 | 1.281 | 58.29 | 57.64 44.7 45.0 
@6 INDUSTRIES®...........0. 000 eee e ees $ .870 18 .8677|40.04 |$40.087] 45.9 | 46.07191.200 |$1.1947\856 30 |$56.247| 46.9 | 47.0 
Parra bre eyes, <a keiarvies sae wistarsatauayeccogstor $1.045 |$1.0227/$43.98 |$43.057r] 42.1 42.17r/$1.231 |$1.2067/$56.45 |$55.297r] 45.8 45 .8r 
Shipbuilding seco sewectases vei sieeraensa > 1.021 | 1.021r! 47.99 | 47.25r| 47.0 46.3r| 1.421 | 1.4007] 68.03 | 66.53r| 47.9 47.54 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and 
do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as 
reduced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in 
use in industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which 
they play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into 


account in a study of this character. 


1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 


ciation and THe CoNnrerRENcE Boarp. 
"Includes wood, metal, and upholstered 
furniture. 


Payrolls disbursed in November aver- 
aged 267.8 (1923=100) and were 0.2% 
higher than in October, 18.2% higher 
than in November, 1942, and 147.0% 
above the average for 1929. 


In November, 1943, the average wage 
earner in the twenty-five manufacturing 
industries received $1.041 for each hour 
of work, or more than in any other month 


‘Principally rugs. 
5Silk and rayon indu 
skilled and skilled grow 


Boarp’s indexes of the 
budgets. 
rRevised. 


n.a.Not available for 


household and office 


since this information has been collected. 
In addition, he worked 45.5 hours, or the 
longest work week of any month since 
April, 1930, and earned $47.59 a week, 
which was a new high level for such earn- 
ings. Since living costs, as computed on 
a prewar budget, remained unchanged in 
November, “real” weekly earnings, or the 
quantity of goods and services he could 
purchase, were higher than in any other 


*Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute 
and Tae ConrerENcE Boarp. 


stry not included, as adequate data for un- 
ps are not available for this industry. 


alndexes of ‘‘real” earnings are based upon Taz CoNnFrERENCE 


cost of living in the United States on prewar 
publication; included in total indexes. 


month since these surveys were initiated. 

American manufacturers in these in- 
dustries employed a. larger number of 
workers in November than ever before, 
operated their plants a greater number of 
man hours and disbursed payrolls greater 
than in any previous month for which 
data are available. 

Etuet B. Dunn 
Division of Labor Statistics. 


January, 1944 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 


Cost of Living in December 


ECEMBER living costs on a war- 

time budget for wage earners’ fami- 
lies in the United States rose 0.2%. Tur 
CONFERENCE Boarn’s index increased from 
103.7 (1923=100) in November to 103.9 
in December, but continued below the 
June peak of 104.8. Compared with a 
year earlier, the December index advanced 
2.8% and was 20.8% above January, 1941. 
While the indexes of clothing, sundries 


and fuel and light all made gains and 
thus reached new highs for the year, 
food prices declined fractionally for the 
second consecutive month. The purchas- 
ing value of the 1923 dollar, which 
amounted to 96.4 cents in November, de- 
clined to 96.2 cents in December. 

In the 70 industrial cities surveyed 
monthly by THe Conrrrence Boarp, liv- 
ing costs rose over the month in 45 cities, 
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declined in 16, and remained unchanged 
in 9. The largest rise was 1.2% and was 
recorded in Chattanooga. 

Beginning with January, 1944, cost of 
living indexes for the following cities will 
be discontinued: Anderson, Indiana; Flint, 
Michigan; Lynn, Massachusetts; Manches- 
ter, New Hampshire; and Saginaw, Michi- 
gan. Indexes for San Francisco and Oak- 
land will be combined into a single index 
for the San Francisco-Oakland area. 


Heten S. Hix 


Division of Labor Statistics 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING, ON A WARTIME BUDGET, DECEMBER, 1943 


Item 


TDUDE ETS rece, 2 asa ae ce ge ai 


Weighted average of all items............... 


Purchasing value of dollar.................. 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


Percentage Changes 


December, 1943 November, 1943 


December, 1942 


December, 1942 
to 
December, 1943 


November, 1943 
to 
December, 1943 


_-__O | TL | | | 


Suctaobe 111.9 112.1 108.2 -0.2 +3 .4 
SOSDGooe 90.8 90.8 90.8 0 0 

Seretece hate 91.1 90.9 88.6 +0.2 +2.8 
eorisneieters 100.2 100.0 98.1 +0.2 +2.1 
Reerelot sot 81.9 81.7 79.0 +0.2 +8.7 
Said eNO 94.9 93.1 90.6 +1.9 +4.7 

Piette oieyeic 67.2 67.2 67.6 0 -0.4 
sSeesogs 94.6 94.6 94.8 0 -0.2 
sist aisles 110.0 109.1 106.2 +0.8 +3 6 
SAceooes 103.9 103.7 101.1 +0.2 +2.8 
Esango ge 96.2 96.4 98.9 -0.2 2.7 


'Based on food price indexes of Taz Conrrzencs Boarp, for December 15, 1942, November 15, 1943, and December 15, 1943. 


Data on rents collected quarterly January 15; April 15; July 15; and October 15. 


‘Includes fuel as well as electricity and gas. 


It is assumed no change has taken place since October 15, 1943. 


COST OF LIVING IN 66 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS 


Source: Tor CONFERENCE BOARD 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939 =100 


Percentage 
Changes 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Percentage 
Changes 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1989 =100 


Cirr Nov. 1948 | Dec. 1942 Nov. 1943 | Dec. 1942 
Dec. 1943 | Nov. 1943 } Dec. 1942 to to Dec. 1943 | Nov. 1948 | Dec. 1942 to to 
Dec. 1948 | Dec. 1943 Dec, 1943 | Dec. 1943 
Akron Baltimore 
Ns De ee ene 148.2 149.5 0.9 tO iF 1B OOGS so iche dave ase otares 149.6 150.2 0.4 +3.7 
FIQUSIN GS: oe okciso 8 chose 113.7 1138.7 an | IN ges veer 103.2 103.2 0 0 
Clothing AAs... ee ois 123.8 123.3 +2.1 ING sare asses: 122.1 122.4 —0.2 +1.3 
Fuel and light........ 110.7 109.0 +1.7 | Fuel and light....... 107.9 105.0 +2.8 +5.1 
Housefurnishings..... 118.4 | 118.4 0 136.9 | 133.9 +2.2 +4.8 
SSEIGTICS. 8. Sazec« 5 te ok 115.9 115.8 +5.6 | Sundries............ 118.7 118.7 0 +7.6 
Weighted Total..... 125.5 | 125.7 123.1 +1.9 0 
Anderson, Ind. 
PEOOG <5 phos Biacio is s eiete ade 154.9 | 154.1 +7.0 
Housing. a..5.5. «ce teais dea 117 0 
Clothing = sa sec tate ore 132, 1s 18151 +1.1 
Fuel and light........ 115,1.). 113.6 +5.1 
Housefurnishings..... 147.8 | 142.1 +4.0 
SUNGVICS. «aye c cic ee che ai 118.0 1177, +2.2 
Weighted Total..... 131.5 | 180.6] 126.7 +3.8 
Atlanta 
ee ee 149,2-| 149.47|. 196.9] - -0.1:| «+920, || Food: 5.0. ise. aan ae 1 
Housing! Sasso. stents ye 99.2 99.2 99.2 0 0 Nees eee e eres : : 
Clothing 5.3.3.6 124.8 | 124.8 123.7 0 +0.9 | Clothing. vente ee eens ; ; 
Fuel and light........ 112.2 | 111.37] 108.4) +0.8| +38.5 | Fuel and light....... 122.4 | 121.0] 118.2 “ 
Housefurnishings..... gy ts a Bi be aL a br fb 0 +0.7 | Housefurnishings....| 122.5 | 122.5 0 
Sundries: 4. isa se 0 ae 113.6 113.5 110.5 +0.1 +2,8 | Sundries...........- 113.7 112.8 +2.8 
Weighted Total.....} 123.3 | 123.37] 118.1 | 0 | +4.4| Weighted Total....| 122.3] 121.9 v7 


1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. It is assumed no change has taken place since October 15, 1943. 
rRevised. . 


COST OF LIVING IN 66 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 
Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Source: Tur ConrERENCE BoarpD 


Index Numbers Percentage Fea 
Jan., 1939 =100 Changes c N 3 | Dec. 1942 
our Noy. 1943 | Dec. 1942 ay ov. 1943 | Dec. 
Dec. 1943 | Nov. 1943] Dec. 1942 to a bia Dec. 1943 | Nov. 1943 ich oes ere 
Dec. 1943 | Dec. 194: pais See 
Bridgeport Denver 
Moods. eee enor See 139.2 | 187.9r| 187.8 ]/ +0.9] +1.0] Food.. vette tere e ees 8 A: ieee a 
Housing! i)....eestes'at 106.5 | 106.5 | 106.9 0 0.4 | Housing’............ 5.6 | ae 
Clothing... aie, can 126.0] 125.8] 125.0]) 40.2] +0.8] Clothing............ 3 5 Rl. 48.0 
Fuel and light........} 119.0] 115.6] 112.4|| 42.9] +5.9] Fueland light....... 1 0 ¥ 117 
Housefurnishings. .... 126.4 | 126.4] 126.4 0 0 | Housefurnishings. . .‘ 5 5 Rages t 
Sundries............. 125.5 | 125.4 | 115.3|} 40.1] +8.8] Sundries............ z 7 re 
Weighted Total. .... 125.7 | 124.97; 122.1 || +0.6] +2.9] Weighted Total... 3 6 10.6 [758-4 
Buffalo | Des Moines 
Foodisaitth.ois soktes. 144.9 | 144.9] 140.2 O MEORSt a | -Food. <0) ean a 3 1 eh ee 
Jfousing agra sic. 2 114.7} 114.7] 114.7 0 0}: Housinghice otammrien 3 3 ree e ee we" 
@lothing iss neces 119.2 119.2 118.0 0 +1.0 | Clothing............ A 8 ce rie 
Fuel and light........| 109.8 106.0 103.0 +3.6 +6.6 | Fuel and light a etait 2 0 - i - 
Housefurnishings.....| 128.1 | 128.1 | 126.1 0 +1.6 | Housefurnishings. ... 8 8 ply 41.4 
SundriesiAvacwmas <p. 109.9 | 109.6 | 107.8 +0.3 +19 9e|. Sundriesterss.s0ts aa we = 6 . 
Weighted Total.....| 123.7 | 123.3] 120.9]} 40.3] +2.3 | Weighted Total.... 0 a OO te 0-7 
Chattanooga Detroit : 
Pood ace. eink sake 157.6 156.0 144.3 +1.0 +9.2 Food. Eire, airaicey(a| aeheiageY oops 3 ae np 
ELOUSEN tier reareteedeoores LOSHOG S LOSTOR Se OSie7 0 —0.7 | Housing"............. 0 : a 
Clothingitrrs acc. css.0n INOROT |S 1195s SAL ISss 0 +1.0 } Clothing............ uh 2.7 a 
Fuel and light........ 92.2 90.7 87.4 ail tri +5.5 | Fuel and light es tates 8 + . ae 
Housefurnishings..... 12126 -|) 121 -53\ eke 0 0 | Housefurnishings. .. . 3 : Sg 
Sindries:....c 502% «cect 110.7 108.0 107.4 +2.5 “e321 |eSunaries: 1... aleeveersise 2 +4. 
Weighted Total.....| 124.4] 122.9] 118.8]| 41.2| 44.7 5 
Chicago 
F000 ay ee oon 137.2 137.2 136.1 0 EOSul Kood.i Amine ee oars 3 
Housings cccsncnaron 105.8 | 105.8} 105.5 0 =-0-8.) Housing’ anteater 2 
Clothing oe 126.5 125.8 122.5 +0.6 +3.3 wesc scenes 6 
Fuel and light........ 100.6 100.3 | 100.0 +0.3 +0.6 | Fuel and light war ae 3 
Housefurnishings. .... 124.8 | 124.9] 124.7 -0.1 +0.1 | Housefurnishings. ... if 
Sundries. -ediessasess 109.5 | 107.1 | 105.6 42.2 2 7ala Sunaniess circacicees 9 
Weighted Total.....] 119.4] 118.6] 117.5 +0.7 +16 Weighted Total.... 9 
Cincinnati i 
POOU coe caisiacans 139.4 | 189.2] 135.8]} +0.1 6 
Housing!............. 100.9| 100.9] 100.9 0 9 
Clothing thas ees 133.4] 133.3] 128.7]/ +0.1 : 8 : 
Fuel and light........ 105.2 | 103.5 | 102.3 +1.6 +2.8 | Fuel and light....... ue +2.7 +5.2 
Housefurnishings..... 124.1 | 124.1] 124.1 0 0 | Housefurnishings.... 9 +0.1 = pide 
Sundries es yee... AOS, 109.0 107.8 +1.6 FEO. TSUN Leste aera les aa +1.8 +2.0 
Weighted Total... .. TOV ee 121 Oe 11920 Weighted Total..... 6 +0.7]} 42.1 
Cleveland 
HOOd wetness 139.2 140.1 134.9) -0.6 | +3.2 | Food... .....0 25.465 
Housings 0 .adok oe OOF Tele LOO Te en LOQ ea cle > *- 0 Sis bousingscissvere saree 
Clothing. selec 129.1 | 129.1] 126.9 waltrs olen nana 
Fuel and light........ 104.5 | 102.8] 101.3 Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. .... 122.0 | 1292.07] 118.2 Housefurnishings.... 0 
Sundries............. 115.5 | 115.4 Sundries...........: +2.3 
Weighted Total.....| 122.6 122.7) 119.4]) -0.1] 42.7] Weighted Total..... 
Dallas 
HOOd peace ete e. 147.4 147.6 -0.1 “fDi kell OO tareis phere in ore casl els 
HOUsiig pean hint 105.6 | 105.6 0 0: §| Housing$ 7... 36. 
ieee 124.1 | 124.1 GREED Gathings< cece +0.8 
Fuel and light........ 93.3 93.3 0 0 | Fuel and light....... +5.8 
Housefurnishings. ... . 127.9 | 127.9 0 0 | Housefurnishings.... +3.7 
Sundries......... Mae oliend 11a 6 +0.1 +2.4 | Sundries............ 
Weighted Total..... 122.3 122°5 0 +2.4 | Weighted Total..... 
Dayton 
Food.. Fn CR ACEO ene 145.8 146.1 =(.52 AP OF We OO tyraaencneiavensycse ea 
2 OLY oe See 105.9 | 105.9 0 +0.8 | Housing’......... aa 
Clothing sae ck cone 122.6 | 122.6 0 +0.9 | Clothing............ +0.5 
Fuel and light...... ..| 105.2) 108.7 +1.4 +2.8 | Fuel and light....... 43.5 
Housefurnishings.....}| 127.9 | 127.9 0 +0.3 | Housefurnishings. .. . +6 .4 
BUNGLES 2 ae ; 113.1 | 109.6 +3.2 +5.5 | Sundries......... ae +2.5 
Weighted Total.....| 123.2 | 122.3 +0.7 | 44.6 Weighted Total.... ~+2.0 


ca ee 

Bsa prreres quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. It is assumed no change has taken place since October 15, 1943. 
evised, 
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COST OF LIVING IN 66 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 


Source: Tar Conrerencs Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numb Pe ta 3 
: Jan., 1989 =100 Changes Jan 19802100 ‘ Chatoete 
ITY a , Citr 
Nov. 1943 | Dec. 1942 y 
Dec. 1948 | Nov. 1948 | Dec. 1942 ai sie Dec. 1943 | Nov. 1943 | Dec. 1942 eo ee 
Dec. 1943 | Dec. 1943 Dec. 1943 | Dec. 1943 
Grand Rapids Louisville 
Ue OO See ae 149.9 | 150.4] 141.5 0.3 FOE a1 ae OO ayes, ee cheeris lie 146.6 | 146.5 | 136.0 +0.1 +7.8 
Housing" Scat waniieve'vade token 106.5 106.5 106.6 0 —0.1 | Housing!............ 103.9 103.9 104.5 0 —0.6 
Clothing. ._ Bettina Dieye chur 129.0 197 338 121.9 +1.3 5,8) Clothing ws... 6 0s. 121.3 124s 120.1 0 +1.0 
Fuel and light........ 110.5 108.9 106.7 41.5 +8.6 | Fuel and light.......] 112.6 | 110.9] 108.0 4+1.5 +4.3 
Housefurnishings. ... . 136.6 136.1 182.7 +0.4 +2.9 | Housefurnishings....| 127.9 | 127.9] 127.7 0 +0.2 
Sundries: sates. os fed 119.2 Lived 114.7 +1.3 OO | ounaries:.id..<ce, 109.4 109.4 | 107.8 0 +1.5 
SS Ty SS De Ie rE % Sea 
Weighted Total..... 127.2 126.6 122.4 +0.5 +3.9 Weighted Total..... 193.7 123.6 119.2 +0.1 +3.8 
Green Bay, Wis. Lynn 
Food. eg 4 135.7 133.1 128.2 +2.0 a0 HOO te qk aie ma anche oh 139.3 138.7 133.5 +0.4 +4.3 
Housing’ Se eres ee 100.4 100.4 100.6 0 =—0,2 | Housing!.)......... 104.5 104.5 104.5 0 0 
Glothing= se... ak: 128.9 129.0 126.0 =O. 1 PSO aeClothingwoe esa ae ee 124,2 124.0 123.6 +0.2 +0.5 
Fuel and light........ 107.2 106.8 101.8 +0.4 +5.3 | Fuel and light.......] 117.6 115.9 114.0 41.5 +3.2 
Housefurnishings. .. . 123.4 123.4} 128.2 0 +0.2 | Housefurnishings....| 125.6 | 125.6 | 125.6 0 0 
Hunaries:. ects: -.4 Sec 11841 112.5 110 +0.5 eERee a OUMATICS ss cles seis ater 116.6 112.6 | 111.0 +3.6 +5.0 
| <n ee ee ee 
Weighted Total....| 120.0 119.0 116.2 +0.8 +3.3 Weighted Total..... 123.6 122.3 119.9 +1.1 +3.1 
Houston Macon 
Mood!.= t26 aes-cec 4 144.0 +1.3 60) Moods 42... Gum. ante 152.0 154.3r} 142.2 leo +6.9 
Haensings 8. ook 8 105.7 0 OF |tHousing tah. cite me LEST OMe ITSO RIN 11559 0 0 
Clothingess 2% . 22 8. 126.1 0 pla Clothing ety. .cpess 123.2 12351 116.7 +0.1 +5.6 
Fuel and light........ 90.2 0 0 | Fuel and light....... 100.1 98.97} 99.3 +1.2 +0.8 
Housefurnishings. .... 118.4 +8.2 +8.2 | Housefurnishings....| 137.5 | 137.5 | 129.3 0 +6.3 
Sunuries:.. cea. W.: 111.4 +0.8 +2.0 | Sundries............ LU 22a 117 20N Son +0.2 +1.5 
Weighted Total..... 120.7 +0.8 +3.3 | Weighted Total..... 128.3 | 128.87} 123.3 0.4] 44.1 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Les Le 8 eee 150.4 150.27; 189.0 +0.1 +8.2 wets eet eee eees ; : 
igus ge 2. Ss occn ok LUST LL LT 37. 0 OF | Housing’ si... i 3 102.9 0 
Glothing.. Soe s.5 Se 124.1 123.8 118.3 +0.2 +4.9 | Clothing. vee eee eens 120.0 +0.6 
Fuel and light........ 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 0 0 | Fuel and light....... 112.8 +6.9 
Housefurnishings..... 126.2 126.2 124.0 0 41.8 Housefurnishings . A lem ease) +1.1 
MBHCIeS, ob aims. ~ ie 2h TUSSI L ITS 492 110-9 +0.3 “2058 || Sundries wae... sox 108.9 +1.7 
8 


ee ee ee he eet PaO we) 156.3 Ie 20) | a6 real BOOG. sca, cate wtepvneisiere 8 
seaD or laladepeneeete 8 
i oa see eed eoeons besser. VED. O AOC 6 ees. Sc Clothing es ied. 5 A 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 11271); * 1102 
Bismecbubaiehinge 5 he Housefurnishings....| 134.3 | 133.6 
Pee tg aS een Sundriesicct nti: 12IESSIESL2027. 
Weighted Total..... Weighted Total..... 12673) 12622 
SE screed 5 Resa Ghaieve efeialeis : 22) 3 —0°2 ; 
= Sa oe 2 Housing!............} 109.4| 109.4] 109.4 0 0 
Steere 0 Chiiinyat 3 Raed 130.8] 130.5 | 1281] 40.2] 42.1 
] and light........ 108.7 | 108. Fuel and light....... 99.3 98.3 99.9 |} +1.0 -0.6 
Housefornihiags 5 re 122.0} 121.3 Housefurnishings....| 128.8 | 128.8 | 127.5 0 +1.0 
SLEMITICS™: Shee ap ders 117.1 116.3 Sundries3.8%..... 5-04 107.5 107.5 105.7 0 41.7 
Weighted Total.....} 121.1] 120.6 : : .6 | Weighted Total..... 
Se SSS Dn el en ees ee 
Lansing 
Roéds.35 Stes 164.0 TGS ae 157 Bh) OT ead aI OOG Sock. steiece ce alete shore : 
Housiwig i Bo. So 98.0 98.0 LY eee ; 
Clothing Sis, Bee ae 128.7 | 129.6 Clothing............ : 
Fuel and light........ 104.1 | 102.1 Fuel and light....... ; 
Housefurnishings..... 134.1 | 135.0 Housefurnishings....] 126.8 | 126. +1.4 
Suadriesi:t 35 sed. 119.9 | 118.5 Sundries s.2: cathe aetis 114.6 | 114. +2.0 


ae ; 1.3 | | 43.3] Weighted Total.....| 122.1 


er 
ais, wo wie ole. 0. 0 9.0 \w'e-ons 


eee were se cne 
wee eee ewww eee 


@lothing! 2s. as 121.0 Clothing.<:......... , 
Fuel eA retty nonce 96.2 Fuel and light....... os - 
Housefurnishings..... 123.9 ; : .1 | Housefurnishings. ... i : =0. ae 
Sundries. 2 e320 Se LETS. 20 F 3 : .8 | Sundries............ : 3 ‘ : j 
Weighted Total.....| 123.5 | 123.2 | 119.6] +0.2| +3.3] Weighted Total..... + 


1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. It is assumed no change has taken place since October 15, 1943. 
rRevised. a 


* 


Source: 


COST OF LIVING IN 66 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 


Tur ConFERENCE BoarpD 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numb: Percentage 
Jan. 1030100 pClaae Jan,, 1939 =100 | Changes 
cer Nov. 1943 | Dec. 1942 Crry Nov. 1948 | Dec. 1942 
’ : t t 
pee Oss NOC ae ae Dec. 1948 Dec. 1948 esi ey gc a5 4 fie Dec. 1948 Dec. 1948 
Muskegon Philadelphia 
Hoodia war caine ie exe 159.5 160.9 153.0 —0.9 EAM MOOG. home stae oie) stn tere 141.1 142.6 143.7 
lousing nym ere 115.2 115.2 115.2 0 0 Housing" calavevenisvete alec 102.9 102.9 102.9 
Clothing’ pi. sce ek 129.4 129.5 12 on —0), 1 +5,5 | Clothing. ve vee eeeees 128.7 128.0 122.6 
Fuel and light........ 114.6 113.3 WK Y/ +1.1 +3.5 | Fuel and light sduaha sheds 109.5 106.5 104.2 
Housefurnishings..... 120.6 | 120.6 118.8 0 +1.5 | Housefurnishings....} 121.1 Mea} 121.0 
Sundriesas cece ane LISS 111.4 109.6 +1.5 oS ‘Sundries... sass aera 112.5 112.3 110.5 
Weighted Total..... 129.0 128.8 124.8 +0.2 +3 .4 Weighted Total..... 12372 123.4 We aey is) 
Pittsburgh 
5 6 131.8 -0.1 intel If Moves Beraiy nathan ican 0-0 144.1 143.4 139.9 +0.5 +3.0 
Housing! /.G.c0.0 ace 101.4 101.4 101.4 0 0 Housing! apenas 105.7 105.7 105.7 0 0 
Clothin gee kee 125.0 124.6 120.8 +0.3 EE SND MI @lOLHLN Gg an. tena a mane 127.4 127.4 124.4 0 +2.4 
Fuel and light........ 107.3 | 104.6 | 101.3 +2.6 +5.9 | Fuel and light....... 111.3 110.2 109.8 +1.0 +1.4 
Housefurnishings..... ISIRSR ARIS Se melo nd 0 +1.5 | Housefurnishings....} 118.2} 118.2] 117.2 0 +0.9 
Sundriess.eren oe 107.8 107.0 106.1 +0.7 “Ete 6s |poundmes.e sie eects 114.5 112.8 111.2 +1.5 +3.0 
nnn a | | 
Weighted Total. .... 122.3 122.0 115.5 +0.2 +5.9 Weighted Total..... 123.9 123.2 121.2 +0.6 +2.2 
New Haven Portland, Ore. 
Foods het ae 18495 His 19468 180184 9 fj) .-0,12| . Be08B 1] Food nt meee eee 147.2 | 147.4} 148.1]) -0.1] -0.6 
Housing’ cae Se 105.3} 105.3 | 105.3 0 0 | Housing’..........5. 110.0 | 110.0) 110.0 0 0 
Glothing yee tee 123.7 | 121.4] 120.1]} +1.9| +48.0-} Clothing............ 186.2 | 185.7 | 127.0]| 40.4] +7.2 
Fuel and light........ 110.9 | 109.7 | 107.8 Splat +2.9 | Fuel and light....... 124.7 | 124.7r| 124.2 0 +0. 4 
Housefurnishings. .... 124.4] 124.4] 124.4 0 0 | Housefurnishings....} 119.9 | 119.9] 119.0 0 +0.8 
Sundries scree santa 108.3 108.2 106.9 +0.1 SEIS AOUNGTICS Pye ons eee 112s 112.0 11222 +0.1 =O 
Weighted Total...../| 118.3 | 117.9] 117.5 +0.3 +0.7 | Weighted Total..... 126.1 6 
New Orleans Providence 
Hood jennie tect tak 148.5 148.5 144.4 0 +2.8 Food. Srqand Aeavecrenels 139.4 
Housinghtcm...aethe 110.6 | 110.6} 110.6 0 0. | Housings... aenies 103.3 
Clothing: 236... aes 121.9 LEAN tay = Vale! C2 0 299 i) MC IOUNING te. feec,.. decals 127.3 
Fuel and light........ 103.2)" 103.27) 103.2 0 0 | Fuel and light....... 114.5 
Housefurnishings..... 128.3 | 128.3 | 128.3 0 0 | Housefurnishings....| 126.5 
Sundriesterer eae tents 107.8 107.5 | 105.9 +0.3 SUE SE OUNCrIeSs =e) Mier cee 116.7 
Weighted Total..... 124.9 124.87} 123. 4] +0.1 +1.2 Weighted Total..... 122.6 
New York Richmond 
Hoods cn0 8 tere 147.8 148.8r| 142.0 = U7icl get a | MOOG. ee ecm fees 157.1 154.8 142.3 4 
Housing isos sine Stee 100.8 | 100.8] 100.8 0 Obs} Housings... anna LOS MUS EP LOS aL 102.7 4 
Clothing. jsacs ncn 117.1 11Ga7 113.9 +0.3 EOE GAIN lobbing ace nacs croiies 120.4 120.4 118.6 5 
Fuel and light........ 116.7 | 112.5 106.7 +3.7 +9.4 | Fuel and light....... 108.1 106.2 103.9 0 
Housefurnishings..... 129.2 128.7 | 127.7 +0.4 +1.2 | Housefurnishings....| 121.8 121.8 120.5 ra 
Sundrieszecie ove ats do's 111.8 110.4 107.2 +1.3 +43 | Sundries............ 108.1 108.0 107.0 .0 
Weighted Total.... 123.8 123.5r) 119.7 +0.2 +3.4-] Weighted Total..... 123.6 12287 118.2 6 


Clothinges.tes.0 cee. i 

Fuel and light........ 89.4 89.4 
Housefurnishings. .... IQ17 set l2 a7 
Sundress. go oc he MES ei 2 ae ede) 


ey 


Cee eer eeersee 


@lothings....9225< <2 tee 124.1 | 124.1 
Fuel and light........ 106.5 | 105.9 
Housefurnishings. .... 138.6 | 138.6 
Sundries#?. 9. seen 113554) 113.5 


ay 


Housing’. 3, 2... ae 104.2 
Clothing secs ean 123.9 
Fuel and light........] 94.6 
Housefurnishings. .... 126.6 
Sundries 7-)es.0e. eles 111.3 

Weighted Total.....| 124.4 


: : 148.6 
100.6 


-| 123.3 | 123.2 


eae 


Housing .ie-2.s.n 
Clothing seen -e 
Fuel and light..... 
Housefurnishings. . 
Sundries! mc. 


PLousing'me. 2 fee 
Clothing <1... 
Fuel and light..... 
Housefurnishings. . 
Sundries.......... 


Housing ten sa. 
Clothing eee ane 
Fuel and light..... 
Housefurnishings. . 
Sundriesmaviec. «ase 


ae 


Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. It is assumed no change has taken place since October 15, 1943. 
rRevised. 
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COST OF LIVING IN 66 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 


Source: THe ConrerENce Boarp 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989 =100 Changes Jan., 1939 =100 Changes 
Crrr Nov. 1943 | Dec. 1942 Crrr Nov. 1943 | Dec. 1942 
Dec. 1943 | Nov. 1943 | Dec. 1942 to to Dec. 1943 | Nov. 1943 | Dec. 1942 to to 
Dec. 1943 | Dec. 1943 Dec. 1943 | Dec. 1943 
Sacramento Spokane 
Food. eves Stasis: atelere heres 151.0 151.0 144.8 0 +4.3 Food. mh halal Mat states) a 146.6 145.2 140.3 +1.0 +4.5 
Flouaing’) snd: {ska 104.1 | 104.1 | 104.1 0 Op Aousinigs. jscntan + 102.0 | 102.0} 102.0 0 0 
Clothing yo ae oe 4 129.4 128.9 122.5 +0.4 20s ORC LOCAIN Rk eerie a ae 23.01 L2sR1 121.6 0 4+1.2 
Fuel and hight. ¢.e 56 80.8 80.8 84.7 0 —4.6 | Fuel and light....... 133.7 133.5 130.7 +0.1 42.3 
Housefurnishings. .... 141.0] 140.1 181.7 +0.6 +7.1 | Housefurnishings....] 133.0 | 132.3 | 132.3 +0.5 +0.5 
Sundricsias4- 5-6. Foe LIVEON) BIR OF 410279 0 26 52a UNGLIES! ngewe ts V1S26in|eel LSh OF |eetOo ny +0.5 4+3.6 
Weighted Total. ... . 125.8 | 125.6 | 120.8] +0.2| +41] Weighted Total.....] 126.2 | 125.5] 1225/1 +06] +8.0 
Saginaw, Mich. Syracuse 
| yerets CS See ee nn es 165.9 165.9 156.8 0 RGR DR OOU ite ae Me eho 147.4 148.0 143.4 
Housings sas. 6) deo PLL D te 11779 0 (We | MISE oo ane camer LUG 2 ee LLG Onl 16.2 
Banting.) <1 125.7 | 125.7] 121.3 0 S260] (Clothing!) ¢. Ser. > <n 130.1 | 130.3] 126.5 
Fuel and light........ WI20351' 910922) 1) 105.7 +2.8 +6.2 | Fuel and light....... 112.2} 109.0} 108.1 
Housefurnishings. .... 127.9 | 127.9] 124.9 0 +2.4 | Housefurnishings....] 131.2 | 132.2 | 127.4 
SUDOTICSS. Be, foc otic 114.7 114.9 110.1 =0.2 +42 | Sundries............ 113.3 113.3 110.8 
Weighted Total..... 133.2 133.0 127.8 +0.2 +4.2 Weighted Total....| 126.2 126.1 123.5 
St. Louis Toledo 
1 Yess te RS NE ey i 149.6 150.1 140.7 -0.3 +6.3 Food. Sirarrat oe 8 ae 142.0 143 2 141.1 Ono +0.6 
Cos ee aes 106.0 | 106.0 | 106.0 0 0 | Housing'............ 109.4 | 109.4) 109.0 0 +0.4 
Ptoting G0... 124.9] 124.8] 123.0]} +0.1| 41.5] Clothing............ 124.3] 124.6] 122.8]/ -0.2] 41.2 
Fuel and light........ 112.0] 110.7] 108.6 +1.2 +3.1 | Fuel and light....... 106.8 | 105.2] 104.9 41.5 +1.8 
Housefurnishings. .... 118.1 118.1 118.0 0 +1.0 | Housefurnishings....}| 123.0 | 123.0] 122.0 0 +0.8 
SUSE Te he aaa 109.4 109.4r| 107.2 0 2? ela OUNCTICS . Aes cceyyoieecr: 114.5 VAISS if 110.8 +0.7 +3.3 
Weighted Total..... 124.5 124.5 120.4 0 +3 .4 Weighted Total....} | 122.6 ibe 121.4 =(On +1.0 
St. Paul 
Woods. 7.0... 146.0 | 6148-7 |-185.21-"9-0.6-|~ +80 | Foods, ...20..00.%3 152.1 | 155.6 | 147.5|/ -2.2| 48.1 
Housing asso ss 100.9 | 100.9] 100.9 0 Op letlousing lp soc. nus 102.7 | 102.7 | 102.7 0 
@lothing .o Sss5 >. 121.8 121.9 120.0 =O 41.5 Clothing. . kisi gs ejeuoyouitns i 129.8 128.4 125.0 +1.1 +3.8 
Fuel and light........| 105.2 104.1 101.2 +1.1 +4.0 | Fuel and light Stes 107.5 107.5 103.3 0 +4.1 
Housefurnishings..... 126.4 126.4 125.6 0 +0.6 | Housefurnishings....| 125.2 125.2 123.6 0 41.3 
SSHsUEIES Se Soh Le 114.9 114.8 P12 et +0.1 ep TO OURUTICS abe tere cn 110.2 110.1 108.6 +0.1 +1.5 
Weighted Total. .... 122.5 | 1292.6] 117.7] -0.1| +4.1] Weighted Total....| 124.0] 124.8] 121.0] -0.6] 42.5 
San Francisco Wilmington, Del. | — 
Rood! 22%, 8h. 5.828% 164.3 164.3 161.9 0 EURO ME OOd-cose ae wate e 145.0 145.2 142.9 (el +1.5 
Housing’..244..4-5 00% 98.3 98.3 98.3 0 On [ellousinglara se. oon 104.6 104.6 104.0 0 +0.6 
Clothings35..3-5.255- 127.8 1Z7-8. 120.7 0 +5.9 | Clothing. sect eet eeee 130.6 125.5 125.0 +4.1 +4.5 
Fuel and light........ 79.2 79.2 84.9 0 -6.7 | Fuel and light....... 104.6 | 103.3 | 101.6 +1.3 43.0 
Housefurnishings..... 120.2 120.2 119.4 0 +0.7 | Housefurnishings....| 120.7 116.5 115.4 +3.6 +4.6 
SUA TIES or oc os eS 108.3 107.9 104.9 +0.4 EES TOF POUNUTIeSe marae ae 112.0 ES 109.0 +0.4 +2.8 
Weighted Total..... 126.2 126.1 193.7 +0.1 +2.0 Weighted Total....| 124.6 123.6 121.9 +0.8 +2.2 
Seattle Youngstown 
Roads. 4. 084.6. = 53 153.3 154.0 150.7 —0.5 45) S751 Rood Marek ce ek See 153.7 155.7 145.2 -1°3 +5.9 
Honsing'r a5 \..525 Ga: 114.3 114.3 114.3 0 0 Elousing ce cccraels cer 105.6 105.6 105.4 0 +0.2 
Clothingso.05. 4.5. 50% 121.4 121.4 118.7 0 +2.3 | Clothing. vee e eens 130.7 131.1 125.6 S083 +4.1 
Fuel and light........ 114.4] 114.4] 110.1 0 +3.9 | Fuel and light....... 107.0 | 104.6} 103.5 +2.3 +3.4 
Housefurnishings..... 120.3 | «120r3 | 119.8 0 +0.4 | Housefurnishings....]| 134.6 | 184.6 | 131.8 0 42.1 
Suparies seri, bh. BAS 110.8 110.3 108.3 +0.5 98S (ll Sundriesi.n aaa 8 110.5 109.1 107.4 +1.3 +2.9 
Weighted Total..... 126.7 126.8 124.5 -0.1 +1.8 Weighted Total....} 126.2 126.3 Lote 7 ~0. 1 +3.7 


Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. It is assumed no change has taken place since October 15, 1943. 
rRevised. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES, COST OF LIVING IN 4 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS 


7 Nov. 1943 | Dec. 1942 Nov. 1943 | Dec. 1942 
ae Roysiess re Bey: Be ceawes ae oe eo ee 0 a ee I 
Dec. 1943 | Dec. 1943 Dec. 1943 | Dec. 1943 Dec. 1943 | Dec. 1943 Dec. 1943 | Dec. 1943 
Lewistown, Pa. -- Trenton, N. J. 
Food ht Mae ORO +8201) Food o.s:5 i022 Koodgiesn mee -0.7 “£659: Pood sess -0.4 slay, 
Housing. ar 0 0 i eS Se Housing....... 0 0 | Housing....... 0 0 
Clothing....... 0 | 41.8] Clothing...... Clothing......._ +0.2| +4.4]Clothing......| +0.2] +4.6 
Fuel and light. . 0 +5.2 | Fuel and light.} +0.2 +3.0 | Fuel and light.) +2.8| +7.4 Fuel and light.| +2.8] +5.1 
H’sefurnishings.| -0.5 +3.5 | H’sefurnishings| +3.6 +5.4 | H’sefurnishings 0 +0.1 | H’sefurnishings 0 +0.5 
Sundries....... +0.6 +0.8 | Sundries...... 0 +3.6 | Sundries...... +0.1 +1.5 | Sundries...... +1.2 4+1.4 


_— | 
— | | | | 


W’ghted Total] -0.1 | +3.9 | W’ghted Totall +0.3! +2.5 | W’ghted Total 0 +48 
Includes Lockport and Rockdale. 


W’ghted Total] +0.2 +1.9 


COST OF LIVING IN 66 CITIES—PREWAR BUDGETS 


Source: THE CoNFERENCE Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939 =100 

Weighted Total Food Housing? Clothing __Fuel-Light House Furnishings ___ Sundries 
: ; Nov. Dec. Nov. Dec. Nov. 

tas ne oa tS iO ays ions aie ere 1943 1943 1048 | 1943 1948 

United States'...... 103.9 | 103.5 | 111.8 | 111.9| 90.8} 90.8 91.1} 90.9] 95.3 | 93.3 a a 110.4 | 109.5 
Akcronepteaeicrsence creme: 127.0 | 127.0 | 148.9 | 149.9 | 113.7 | 118.7 | 128.8 | 123.3 | 110.7 | 109.0 118.4 | 118.4 | 119.8 | 119.6 
Anderson, Ind.. ... 192 2 | 131.4 | 154.7 | 153.9 | 111.7 | 111.7 | 182.1 | 181.5 | 115.1 | 113.6 145.1 | 142.1 | 122.3 | 121.8 
Atlanta toe 1c ee 123.2 | 123 Ir] 147.6 | 147.87] 99.2 | 99.2 | 124.8 | 124.8] 112.2 | 111.37 117.7 | 117.7] 115.5 | 115.3 
Baltimore..........+++ 127.0 | 196.7 | 147.0 | 147.3 | 103.2 | 108.2 | 122.1 | 122.4 | 107.9 | 105.0 135.5 | 183.1 | 122.1 | 121.9 
Birmingham........... 195.7 | 125.6 | 153.2 | 153.5 | 105.7 | 105.7 | 127.6 | 127.8 | 103.3 | 101.2 117.8 | 117.8 | 115.9 | 115.5 
Boston Se whic cnet 122.4 | 121.8 | 136.7 | 136.1 | 103.5 | 108.5 | 127.0 | 126.5 | 122.4 | 121.2 122.5 | 129.5 | 114.3 | 113.4 
Bridgeport.........-+> 126.1 | 125.2r] 139.0 | 137.37] 106.5 | 106.5 | 126.0 | 125.8 | 8.9 | 115.9 126.4 | 126.4 | 126.8 | 126.6 
Buflaloda: ah cae ceose 124.1 | 123.7 | 145.0 | 144.9 | 114.7 | 114.7 | 119.2 | 119.2 | 109.9 | 105.9 127.6 | 127.6 | 111.7 | 111.2 
Chattanooga.......... 125.4 | 123.8 | 159.9 | 157.2 | 103.0 | 103.0 | 119.5 | 119.5 | 92.2) 90.7 121.5 | 121.6 | 113.5 | 111.1 
Chicngose deacon ne 119.1 | 118.2 | 137.3 | 136.7 | 105.8 | 105.8 | 126.5 | 125.8 | 100.8 | 100.5 124.8 | 124.8 | 108.7 | 106.4 
Gincinnatioweeen ec - 122.4 | 121.6 | 139.1 | 138.6 | 100.9 | 100.9 | 188.4 | 183.3 | 105.2 | 103.5 124.1 | 124.1 | 114.4 | 112.7 
Glevelandies ne enca. 123.3 | 123.3 | 198.5 | 189.3 | 109.7 | 109.7 | 129.1 | 129.1 | 104.5 | 102.7 122.0 | 122.0 | 118.4 | 118.1 
Dallas. aia. tee. oe eck 193.2 | 123.1 | 146.6 | 146.6 | 105.6 | 105.6 | 124.1 | 124.1 | 93.3] 93.3 127.9 | 127.9 | 117.9 | 117.5 
Daytones.monaccese tt 124.1 | 123.1 | 145.8 | 145.9 | 105.9 | 105.9 | 122.6 | 122.6 | 105.2 | 103.7 127.8 | 127.8 | 116.6 | 113.3 

Denvers. Ae. eee 125.8 | 125.37] 147.6 | 147.1] 105.6 | 105.6 | 127.3 | 126.5 | 101.4 | 99.0 123.8 | 123.8 | 120.5 | 119.97 
Des Moines.........-- 123.3 | 123.2 | 140.6 | 142.4] 105.3 | 105.3 | 131.4 | 130.8 | 117.2 | 112.0 123.8 | 123.8 | 117.0 | 116.7 
Detroitueereccnrane 127.4 | 126.6 | 148.2 | 146.3 | 107.0 | 107.0 | 198.7 | 128.7 | 110.7 | 107.8 124.4 | 124.4 | 123.7 | 123.3 
Dulothe at cs cetee 122.9 | 123.0 | 140.6 | 141.4 | 100.2 | 100.2 | 130.7 | 131.6 | 105.9 | 105.3 135.9 | 185.4 | 115.5 | 115.3 

Erie, Pa...............| 181.4 | 180.47] 155.3 | 154.27] 109.9 | 109.9 | 184.8 | 134.8 112.7 | 109.7 | 129.9 | 129.8 | 123.5 | 122.3r 
Fall Riversos.. 03 acess 123.3 | 122.8r| 136.0 | 136.97] 104.8 | 104.3 | 128.5 | 128.1 | 116.1 | 115.4 | 114.3 114.3 | 120.7 | 118.3 
Flint, Mich............ 133.8 | 193.5 | 161.0 | 161.1 | 109.9 | 109.9 | 130.8 | 180.8 | 116.2 | 114.0 | 126.2 126.2 | 126.0 | 125.6 
Front Royal, Va.......| 126.1 | 127.8 | 160.9 | 166.5 | 103.6 | 103.6 | 128.5 | 133.3 107.4 | 103.9 | 132.3 | 132.4 | 115.2 | 115.0 
Grand Rapids.........| 128.5 | 127.9 | 150.2 | 150.6 | 106.5 | 106.5 | 129.0 | 127.3 110.5 | 108.8 | 196.1 | 135.7 | 123.5 | 122.1 
Green Bay, Wis.... ...| 120.6 | 119.8 | 194.9 | 132.8 | 100.4 | 100.4 | 128.9 | 129.0 107.2 | 106.8 | 123.4 | 123.4 | 117.3 | 116.6 
Houstonestee sn. bee 122.1 | 121.2 | 144°3 | 142.9 | 105.7 | 105.7 | 126.1 | 126.1] 90.2] 90.2 | 116.6 | 114.7 116.6 | 115.6 
Huntington, W. Va... .| 126.5 | 126.3r] 149.9 | 149.67] 111.7 | 111.7 | 124.1 | 123.8 100.0 | 100.0 | 126.2 | 126.2 | 115.7 | 115.2 
Indianapolis...........| 125.6 | 125.4 | 145.8 | 147.1 | 107.9 | 107.9 | 123.9 | 123.3 109.8 | 108.2 | 124.7 | 124.7 | 120.7 | 119.3 
Kansas City, Mo...... 122.2 | 121.7r] 136.0 | 135.47] 105.2 | 105.2 | 125.0 | 124.8 | 108.7 | 108.7 | 121.7 121.2 | 120.5 | 119.6 
iansingsace cece cce 129 6 | 129.4 | 165.0 | 165.8} 98.0 98.0 | 128.7 | 129.6 | 104.1 | 102.1 | 182.5 | 133.0 124.2 | 122.9 
Los Angeles........... 123.6 | 123.11 150.9 | 150.7 | 104.6 | 104.6 | 121.0 | 120.9] 96.2| 96.2 | 123.9 | 123.9 113.4 | 112.3 
Wouisyille emiserse. incr 124.3 | 124.0 | 146.5 | 146.2 | 103.9 | 103.9 | 121.3 | 121.8 | 112.6 | 110.9 | 127.9 127.9 | 112.5 | 112.3 
Lig ths eae careencaees RN 123.8 | 122.4 | 199.1 | 138.2 | 104.5 | 104.5 | 124.2 | 124.0 | 117.6 | 116.0 | 125.6 | 125.6 117.8 | 113.9 
Macon.t0c os antec 130.0 | 130.47] 150.9 | 153.17] 115.9 | 115.9 | 123.2 | 123.1] 100.1 | 98.97} 133.8 | 133.8 123.4 | 123.0 
Manchester, N. H..... 123.2 | 123.0 | 144.3 | 144.7 | 102.9 | 102.9 | 120.0 | 120.0 | 112.8 | 109.5 | 124.5 | 124.5 108.7 | 108.5 
Meadville, Pa......... 126.5 | 126.2 | 147.5 | 148.1] 110.8 | 110.8 | 118.5 | 117.4 | 112.1 | 110.2 | 183.0 | 182.5 122.2 | 121.6 
Memphis. .........+-. 126.5 | 126.5 | 158.2 | 158.9 | 109.4 | 109.4 | 180.8 | 130.5 | 99.3] 98.3 | 128.6 | 128.6 119 |-111.7 
Milwaukee............ 123.1 | 199.7 | 140.1 | 139.5 | 103.4 | 103.4 | 182.6 | 132.6 | 108.5 | 107.6 | 126.5 | 126.5 118.7 | 118.4 
Minneapolis........... 125.6 | 126.0 | 149.5 | 151.4 | 103.7 | 103.7 | 191.4 | 131.4 | 104.7 | 108.8 | 121.9 | 122.2 119.2 | 118.9 
Muskegon, Mich....... 130.0 | 129.7 | 160.1 | 161.0 | 115.2 | 115.2 | 129.4 | 129.5 | 114.6 | 113.3 | 120.2 | 120.2 117.1 | 115.4 
Newark acinawcsnnenmne 122.2 | 121.8] 145.6 | 145.6 | 101.4 | 101.4 | 125.0 | 124.6 | 107.3 | 104.6 | 130.5 | 130.5 108.1 | 107.2 
New Haven..........- 119.0 | 118.5 | 134.8 | 184.3 | 105.8 | 105.3 | 123.7 | 121.4 | 111.0 | 109.9 | 124.4 | 124.4 | 110.2 | 110.0 
New Orleans.......... 193.7 | 193.6 | 144. | 144.2 | 110.6 | 110.6 | 121.9 | 121.9 | 103.2 | 103.2 | 128.3 | 128.3 | 106.4 | 106.0 
NewsVorka... 0. tm. 123.1 | 122.8 | 146.3 | 147.07| 100.8 | 100.8 | 117.1 | 116.7 | 116.7 | 112.5 | 129.0 | 128.6 | 111.7 | 110.3 
Oakland setryk eine Gees 127.5 | 127.2 | 157.1 | 157.0 | 100.9 | 100.9 | 129.7 | 129.7] 89.4 | 89.47] 121.3 | 121.3 | 116.3 | 115.7 
Minghae seer e. te 124.2 | 124.1 | 147.5 | 147.6 | 100.6 | 100.6 | 124.1 | 124.1 | 106.4 | 105.9 | 136.2 | 136.2 | 118.7 | 118.3 
Parkersburg, W. Va....| 125.2 | 124.8 | 147.0 | 147.3 | 104.2 | 104.2 | 123.9 | 124.37] 94.6 | 94.6 126.6 | 125.7 | 114.3 | 112.6 
Philadelphia........... 123.4 | 123.4] 140.0 | 141.0 | 102.9 | 102.9 | 128.7 | 128.0 | 109.5 | 106.5 | 121.1 | 121.1 | 115.1 | 114.8 
Rieteburg bance nmr 124.0 | 1923.2 | 149.4 | 141.5 | 105.7 | 105.7 | 127.4 | 127.4 | 111.3 | 110.2 | 117.9 | 117.9 117.3 | 115.5 
Portland, Ore......... 126.5 | 126.4} 145.7 | 145.8 | 110.0 | 110.0 | 136.2 | 185.7 | 124.9 | 124.9 | 119.8 | 119.8 | 114.8 | 114.5 
Providence............ 123.1 | 123.2 | 139 6 | 139.9 | 103.3 | 103.8 | 127.3 | 126.9 | 114.7 | 118.9 | 126.2 | 126.2 | 118.7 | 118.8 
Richmond. > tutes: 123.1 | 122.2 | 157.5 | 155.2 | 103.1 | 108.1 | 120.4 | 120.4 |] 108.1 | 106.2 | 121.2 | 121.2 | 106.5 | 106.3 
Roanoke, Va.......... 126.8 | 126.2 | 154.5 | 152.9 | 119.2 | 119.2 | 116.2 | 116.4] 107.3 | 106.5 | 121.9 | 121.9 | 113.5 | 113.2 
Rochester............. 127.0 | 126.7 | 147.5 | 147.0 | 103.9 | 103.9 | 129.7 | 129.7 |] 118.4 | 112.2 | 186.1 | 136.1 | 125.0 | 124.8 
Rockford, Ill.......... 130.5 | 180.4 | 144.2 | 144.8 | 138.0 | 188.0 | 124.0 | 123.7 | 112.8 | 111.9 | 181.3 | 181.3 | 117.8 | 117.4 
Sacramento........... 125.7 | 125.5 | 149.5 | 149.2 | 104.1 | 104.1 | 129.4 | 128.9] 80.8] 80.8 | 140.9 | 140.1 | 118.9 | 118.7 
Saginaw, Mich.........| 184.6 | 134.3 | 166.2 | 166.2 | 117.9 | 117.9 | 125.7 | 125.7 | 112.3 | 109.2 | 127.0 127.0 | 120.1 | 120.0 

Ste Louis tac. newt 125.1 | 124.9 | 149.0 | 148.9 | 106.0 | 106.0 | 124.9 | 124.8 | 112.3 | 111.0 | 118.0 | 118.0 | 113.3 | 113.17 
St Palmers res 2 123.1 | 128.0 | 145.1 | 145-7 | 100.9 | 100.9 | 121.8 | 121.9 | 105.1 | 104.1 | 126.2 | 126.2 | 119.0 | 118.6 
San Francisco......... 126.2 | 126.0 | 163.3 | 163.4| 98.3 | 98.3 | 127.8 | 127.8] 79.2| 79.2 | 120.0 | 120.0 | 109.4 | 108.8 
Beattionmeeet tc. 126.6 | 126.6 | 151.8 | 152.4 | 114.3 | 114.3 | 121.4 | 121.4 ] 114.4 | 114.4 | 120.1 | 120.1 | 112.4 | 111.8 
Sno letiiereres canes avetecd ats 126.1 | 1295.4 | 144.7 | 143.2 | 102.0 | 102.0 | 123.1 | 123.1 | 1383.7 | 198.5 | 132.7 | 182.3 ]-116.1 | 115.4 
Syracuse.............- 127.2 | 126.9 | 147.6 | 147.7 | 116.2 | 116.2 | 130.1 | 180.3 | 112.2 | 109.0 | 130.0 | 130.7 | 117.0 | 116.7 
DOCG cee, tac Aen Sra 124.0 | 123.9 | 142.3 | 143.2 | 109.4 | 109.4 | 124.3 | 124.6 | 106.8 | 105.2 | 122.7 | 122.7 | 118.0 | 117.2 
Wausau, Wis...........| 124.7 | 125.87] 151.9 | 154.97) 102.7 102.7 | 129.8 | 128.4 | 107.5 | 107.5 | 125.2 | 125.2 | 114.5 | 114.2 
Wilmington, Del....... 125.4 | 124.3 | 144.5 | 144.4 | 104.6 | 104.6 | 130.6 | 125.5 | 104.6 | 108.4 | 120.5 | 116.5 | 115.4 | 114.7 
Youngstown........... 126.8 | 126.8 | 153.7 a 133.6 | 133.6 | 113.3 | 111.9 


Nov. 1943|Dec. 1942|Nov. 1943|Dec. 1942|Nov. 1943|Dec. 1942] Nov. 1943] Dec. 1942]Nov. 1943|Dec. 1942|Nov. 1943] Dec. 1942|Nov. 1943|Dec. 1942 
to to to to to to to to to to to to to to 
Dec. 1943/Dec. 1948]Dec. 1943|Dec. 1943|Dec. 1943|Dec. 1943]Dec. 1943] Dec. 1943]Dec. 1943|Dec. 1943]Dec. 1943|Dec. 1943]Dec. 1943|Dec. 1943 
Evansville, Ind........ 0 


-0.4 | +8.9 0.8 3.8 

Joliet, T.%. ...........] +0.4 +0.4 |} +3.2 ss 4 iss 

Lewistown, Pa........ +0.1 -0.6 | +6.4 +2.3 

WrentommNncdcss es onu +0.4 -0.1 | 40.2 +2.7 
11928 =100. 


2Data on penrteere cBeted elaine AC tl 15; April 15; July 15; and October 15), It is assumed that no change has taken place since October 
e. rRevised. 


15, 1943. Includes Lockport and Rock alncluded in Sundries. 
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Strikes and Turnover Rates 


TRIKE activity in November, 1948, 

resulted in the loss of 2,825,000 man 
days of work, according to the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This 
was exactly three times the 975,000 lost 
in October and over twenty-two times the 
number lost in November, 1942. The 
November figure was exceeded during 
1943 only by the June loss of 4,750,000 
man days, the highest reached since April, 
1941. 

The last general strike of coal miners 
in the early part of November accounted 
for 87% of the total number of idle man 
days. It also accounted for 80% of the 
workers involved in strikes begun in No- 
vember. There were 500,000 idle, or more 
than twice the 215,000 idle in October, 
and almost ten times the number idle in 
November, 1942. 


The actual number of strikes begun in 
November was 300, only ten more than 
October. This number, however, was more 
than twice that of November, 1942. 

Figures on strike activity have now be- 
come available for the months of July, 
August and September. The interruption 
in the strike series was caused by the 
temporary discontinuance of the clipping 
service of the Office of War Information. 
These months are of special interest since 
they are the ones immediately following 
the passage of the Smith-Connally anti- 
strike law. There was a gradual de- 
crease in the number of strikes from 425 
in June to 245 in September. Since then, 
however, they have increased, and in No- 
vember were only about 30% less than in 
June. The same trend was followed by 
both the number of strikers involved and 


the number of man days idle. The num- 
ber of strikers decreased from 975,000 to 
67,000 and then rose to 50% of their 
June level. Man days idle decreased from 
4,750,000 to 195,000 but then also rose 
to 50% of their June level. 


Steelworkers 


Union contracts covering 350,000 work- 
ers in 214 steel companies expired on De- 
cember 24, and workers in many sections 
of the country began to stay away from 
their jobs. Since practically all the 500 
contracts of the United Steelworkers of 
America expired by January 3, this was 
just the beginning of their fight to ob- 
tain a 17-cent-an-hour wage increase and 
a guaranteed annual wage. The wage in- 
crease is the most important angle of the 
controversy since the granting of it would 
break the famous Little Steel formula. The 
immediate interest of the strikers was in 


STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES AND PRODUCTION 


All Occupations Manufacturing 
Strikes! Turnover Rate per 100 Employees! 
aa Beginning in Period mers Separations? 
Sete Accessions? 
A d = < ns 
Involved | (Thousand) Total Quits‘ Miscolls- Discharges®| Lay-offs® 
ousand) 

RAR et ee ins coals « Siasirpi avers 289 5,352 110 75.234 41.0la 9.04a 25.17a 67.61a 
EDS ER, SR RRS cet a On, eras 183 3,317 90 59.65 18.64 5.04 35.97 37.02 
SOSMES. 5. eane . ee. Sate ase et-s. 342 6,893 14 48.38 11.39 2.72 34.27 36.59 
LOR re se ae eS. $24 10,502 57 51.98 8.34 1.96 41.68 89.82 
OSS See eeeesees cee be nie co ee 1,168 16,872 68 45 .38 10.66 2.49 $2.23 65 .20 
MOSM nc Snare Seria Ss a tat os 1,467 | 19,592 74 49.17 10.67 2.24 36.26 56.91 
Ae ces cee yates ho eisise = seis 15,456 87 42.74 10.37 2.29 30.08 50.05 
(hi ge, eS ae Rg ag 789 13,902 104 40.35 13.02 2.63 24.70 52.16 
JRUSY x 7 Se ee a a 1,861 28,425 113 53.11 14.97 2.38 35.76 42.59 
NOS Boece oo ee ove sisal as oe esas 688 9,148 87 49.22 7.46 1.29 40.47 46.16 
UPS 0 a ae ee rane 1,171 17,812 109 37.71 9.52 1.52 26.67 48.85 
PAAR POT AEs Ke: wage esa 0) 3.0% 810-8. 577 6,701 126 40.27 10.93 1.61 1.84 25.89 52.72 
OA pe etter acct ove srelec ee orn ee 2,363 23,048 168 46 .68 23 .63 4.15 3.04 15.86 64.51 
Ae eee Pere cee erg ucvoke masya’\e oie Ge 840 4,183 212 77.66 45.09 15.04 4.66 12.87 91.62 
Bt Oetaber acta oss walraoe nens 62 244 233, 7.91 4.65 2.03 45 .78 8.69 
INGYEMDER=, .seecve eeenee es 52 128 236 7.09 4.21 1.80 43 .65 8.14 
Deceniberssit os ee 59 193 239 6.37 3.71 1.50 46 .70 6.92 
LE SOA PSO gee re eRe ae 195 90 450 242 taht 4.45 1.40 .52 Th 8.28 
Mepruary 5... .2% ene. pes 210 42 140 QA7 7.04 4.65 1.85 .50 .54 7.87 
Marcha eso 22a)... Gebt: 5 260 72 230 251 7.69 5.36 1.24 67 .52 8.32 
Acre ies ein hc Ake «seas 395 225 675 255 7.54 5.41 . 96 53 64 7.43 
EBV Nepean ssaige) ochas pate 2050 895 650 1,500 258 6.57 4.81 76 .55 45 7.18 
ALTE DeS, OE pleads en Sera Apne 425 975 4,750 259 7.07 5.20 76 .61 .50 8.40 
SULysee tee. ae are spt als 375 118 690 7260 7.56 5.61 TT .68 .50 7.83 
Augustean ses aie betas 335 105 355 263 8.12 6.24 74 .68 46 T52 
September) 250 oie -caet 245 67 195 267 8.16 6.29 Bat 4 -62 .53 (e 
October,.c2 hes st, Ne 290 215 975 7269 6.91 5.11 .68 .63 49 7.06 
November pr tse seers oe 300 500 2,825 268 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a n.d. 


Nore: For back figures, see The Conference Board Management Record, Sep- 


tember, 1943, p. 386. tes 
1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
2Federal Reserve annual production data are averages 


lay-off, discharge, or miscellaneous. 


same com) 


4A quit is a termination of employment, generally initi 


of his desire to leave, but sometimes due to his ee 
‘or 


January, 1940, separate rates were computed 
separations due to death, 
reasons. with 


Navy were included in misc us separations, 


of monthly 


figu: 
tA separation i inatii f loyment of of the following 
sp sca dig gl soo ao hetign 'ransfers fon one ere to another of the 

idered as accessions or separations. 
sat a messi ated by the worker because 


incapacity. Beginning with 
miscellaneous separations; i. ¢., 

t disability, retirements on pensions, and. 
tember, 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or 


res. 
kinds: quit, 


_ 6A discharge is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, with 
prejudice to the worker because of some fault on the 7 

6A lay-off is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, without 
jjudice to the worker and of a tem 


Ho 


owever, a short, definite lay-off wi 


of the worker. 


rary, indeterminate, or permanent nature. 
the name of the worker remaining on the 


payroll is not counted as a separation. 


7An accession is the hiring of a new employee or the rehiring of an old employee. 
Transfers from one plant to another of the same company are not consid 
sions or separations. : 
8Data on turnover rates since January, 1943, are not strictly comparable with — 


as acces- 


previously released data, The rates now refer to all employees rather than wage 
earners only, 


aJune to December. 


pPreliminary. 


n.a.Not available. rRevised 
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LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING IN DECEMBER, 1943! 


Organization Affected 


Manufacturing, Building, and Mining 
Aluminum Company of America 


American Rolling Mill Company 
American Rolling Mill Company............. 
American Ship Building Coinpany? 
American Steel and Wire Company 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation’ 


Chase Brass and Copper Company, Incorporated... . . : ( 
Chrysler Corporation—Dodge Mound Road truck plant} Detroit, Mich. 


Colonial Broach Company 
Crucible Steel Company of America 
Dravo Corporation‘ 


Ford Motor Company—Highland Park plant 
Ford Motor Company—River Rouge plant 
Ford Motor Company—Willow Run plant® 
Fruehauf Trailer Company 
Gar Wood Industries Corporation, Inc 
Glen Alden Coal Company 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation® 
Kaiser Shipyards? 
McKenzie Muffler Plant 
McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Company 
Moore Shipbuilding and Drydock Company 
Mueller Brass Company 
Muskegon Motor Specialties Company® 
National Lead Company 
National Tube Company 
Pittsburgh Steel Company 
St. Louis Lead and Oil Works 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Company 
Standard Chromate Company® 
Steel workers (See text) 
Valley Steel Casting Company 
Western Electric Company, Inc 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation 


Miscellaneous 
Central Railroad Company of New Jersey” 
Custodial workers" 
Greyhound Corporation” 
Meat packers 


Pennsylvania Power and Light Company 
Printers 


the fact that the War Labor Board had 
refused to make any wage concessions 
that might be obtained by the union in 
new contracts retroactive to the date the 
former contract expired. Finally, on De- 
cember 27, a WLB order upheld a state- 
ment by the President assuring the union 
that any wage increase secured would be 
retroactive. Of the total of 170,000 work- 
ers idle in Ohio, West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, New 
York, New Jersey, and Kentucky, a major- 
ity were back at work by December 28. 


American Chain and Cable Company, Inc........... 
American Chain and Cable Company, Inc...... 


Borg-Warner Corporation—Norge Corporation. . 
Briggs Manufacturing Company.................... 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation.................. 


Central Paper Company, Inc................. 


Firestone Rubber and Metal Products Company 


. Date Date 
Location Begun Ended 

Soe Cressona, Pa. 12/ 9 
Monessen, Pa. 16 Si 
a Monessen, Pa. 17 | 12/20 
ONC Zanesville, Ohio 7 ae 
ead Butler, Pa. 10 a 
ee Cleveland, Ohio 14 26 
oe SAE Cleveland, Ohio 7 Ee 
.....-| Muskegon, Mich. 22 1/2 
Detroit, Mich. 9 oe 

Duquesne, Ill. 14 
ae Clairton, Pa. 15 = 
atis Muskegon, Mich. 13 | 12/17 
Cleveland, Ohio 7 er 

29 

once Detroit, Mich. 2 
Cateye Lawrenceville, Pa. 10 eG 
Sars Pittsburgh, Pa. 22 22 
Fen’ Wyandotte, Mich. 18 22 

ee Detroit, Mich. 29 
= ee Detroit, Mich. 12 ey: 
i Coe Detroit, Mich. Q1 22 
are Detroit, Mich. 15 15 

ee Detroit, Mich. 16 
Sian Audenried, Pa, QA Fs 
Shea. Pittsburgh, Pa. 15 17 


Richmond, Calif. Q 3 


ee: Youngstown, Ohio Ql 
HES St. Louis, Mo. 22 
se es Oakland, Calif. Q2 


Port Huron, Mich, 1 3 


oes Jackson, Mich. Q1 ce 
ihe River des Peres, Mo, Q27 29 
Bets. McKeesport, Pa. 13 15 
a ho Allenport, Pa. 15 16 
fhe St. Louis, Mo. 28 31 
ee Birmingham, Ala. 28 29 
Ree Fairport Harbor, Ohio 8 
soReD Bay City, Mich. 20 . 
sites Baltimore, Md. 13 20 
ee Paterson, N. J. 8 10 
baa Jersey City, N. J. 11 .. 
Sone New York, N. Y. 1 11 
48 oe Atlanta, Ga.}8 16 ee 
PS set San Francisco, Calif. 22 ac 
eee Lansford, Pa. 10 15 
rao Washington, D. C. 19 20 
dete Birmingham, Ala. 23 24 
BO Fe, Atlanta, Ga., Memphis, 

Tenn. ° 17 
a Detroit, Mich. 22 


No further decisions have been reached, 
although production has again returned to 
normal. 

The general strike of the railroad 
brotherhoods, to be effective on December 
30, was forestalled when the President, on 
December 27, seized the railroads and 
ordered the Army to operate them. 

More than 4,000 disputes were decided 
by the WLB in its first 23 months, in 
cases involving approximately 6 million 
employees. There were 3.5 million workers 
affected by decisions in 3,700 cases de- 


Number of 
Workers 
Affected 

n.d. 
100 

1,150a 
700 

3,000 
n.d. 

1,000 1[ncomplete report based on available 
900 information published in the press. 

1,025 2Cuyahoga Works. 

48 3Cranemen. 
9 4Dispute in shipbuilding yard on 
Neville Island. 
800 : 
100 b 5Foremen. 

3 320¢ 6Bricklayers. , 
"450 7Four yards were affected by the strike. 

2.000 8Jackson crankshaft division. ; 
150 Subsidiary of the Diamond Alkali 
2 Company. 

1,2 00 10Coal dumpers. 

1,300 UCustodial workers of the New York 

1,200 City school system. 

1,600 12Bus drivers. 

670 18Service out of Atlanta, Ga.; Birming- 

2,000 ham, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; and Chattanooga, 
150 Tenn. was tied up. 

“Striking typographical workers affected 
150 publication of the Post, the Times-Herald 

4,000 the Evening Star, and the News. 

1,000 18Striking typographical workers affected 
160 publication of the Post, and the News. 
n.a. 

600 a1,100 workers were sent home because 

600 of stoppage of 50. workers. 

700 6600 povemode adie as a result of stop- 
e 0 workers. 

600 pae3,000 workers were sent home because 

2.500 of stoppage of 320 workers. : 

; dAt least 16 other plants employing 
125 

more than 13,000 were closed by a stop- 

1,200d page of gas formerly supplied to the Bir- 

2,000 mingham Gas Company by the Sloss- 
ee Sheffeld Company. 

eCompany set the figure at 6,500 in 
we 4 plants ond the union estimated 15,000— 
4,500 | 17,000 in 5 plants. 
é n.a.Not available. 
50 

1,000 
350 
150 
365 
n.d. 

n.a. 

1,500 

150 


cided by the board in the first eleven 
months of 1943. This compared with 2.5 
million persons in 514 cases during the 
year 1942. During the first year that the 
stabilization act was in effect, wage in- 
creases granted by the board are esti- 
mated to have raised the average hourly 
rates of factory workers 1.09 cents al- 
though gross average hourly earnings of 
factory workers increased 9.6 cents during 
the same period. 


Mary A. Wertz 
Division of Labor Statistics 
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Kmployment and Unemployment 


DECIDED slackening in the imme- 
diate and prospective demands upon 
the nation’s labor resources became in- 
creasingly apparent in the closing months 
ot 1943. Total employment, including all 
men and women in military service, fell 
off in November for the second successive 
month with further reductions indicated 
for December. The drop of 1.2 million in 
the total number at work or in uniform in 
November was attributable in the main to 
the curtailment of farm operations at the 
close of fall harvesting. Civilian nonagri- 
cultural employment, however, also re- 
ceded by about 100,000 during the month, 
and was below the corresponding total for 
November, 1942, by almost the same 
amount. 

The number of key industrial areas in 
which a slight labor surplus will exist over 
the next six months has increased from 
102 to 112, according to WMC field re- 
ports. The total of acute labor shortage 
areas declined from 69 to 67 during De- 
cember while the roster of probable labor 
shortage areas receded from 124 to 119. 
After allowance for revised production 
schedules, official forecasts of probable 
labor requirements through July 1, 1944, 
were again lowered by 600,000. The num- 
ber in the Armed Forces at the end of 
1943 was also lower than previous fore- 
casts of 10.7 million. This total will not 
actually be reached until well toward the 
close of the first quarter of 1944. Against 
this background of easing labor require- 
ments, except for manpower for the mili- 
tary services, the proposed national serv- 
ice legislation would appear to be de- 
signed to assure the full-time perform- 
ance of those at work, rather than to in- 
troduce a substantial body of new work- 
ers. After surveying military require- 
ments for the year, Senator Truman re- 
cently held that “the Armed Services 
could send to combat areas as many men 
as they estimate they will require and, at 
the same time, reduce by hundreds of 
thousands the number which they expect 
to retain within the continental United 
States until 19465 or later.” 


Cutbacks and Cancellations 


Cutbacks and cancellations, Senator 
Truman believes, will become almost a 
daily occurrence, accompanied by a re- 
duction in shift operations and employ- 
ment. Already more than $12 billion of 
war contracts have been terminated. After 
allowance for such revisions, the net in- 
crease through midsummer in civilian non- 
agricultural employment would appear to 


> 

4 

— 

* 


"% 


be no greater than 100,000, or less than 
half of one per cent of the number now 
at work. 
NOVEMBER TRENDS 

The Board’s employment total for No- 
vember receded to 63.1 million from its 
all-time high of 64.4 million in September 
and 64.3 million in October. Most of this 


Q7 


field reports of the Depart- 
“despite 


harvest in, 
ment of Agriculture indicate that 
the widespread expectations of ‘farm labor 
shortages’ throughout the past year, this 
factor does not appear to have resulted 
in any significant damage to the 1943 
crops or in more than usual losses through 
failure to harvest these.” The total vol- 
ume of agricultural production (1910- 
1914=100) rose from 151 in 1942 to 
155 (preliminary), although in only one 
month of the past year was the number 


Employment and Unemployment, November, 1941-November, 1943! 
In Thousands 


Distribution of Labor Force and Employment 


Unemployment’ seer ene. Pe etka cans 
Excess of employment over economic labor force. 
Totalemploymentinn a.ct ee ee ee 


FAN PUIG UTE Ghee 35 Roars way ae eg ones SI 
Horestry and) ishing. wa. ha ie meyer eee Sees 
otal andustivien. cc: tet eI eae 
Hixtraction sof aminerals)s nes «lee ee 
Mannutacturing sence eee © emer ee etceee 
GOUSETICTIONM Pe tac et ete roe 
Pransportationsesne wee 8 rel heic « chs 
Bublignitilities searwysetn doe ae ttre one oo 


Trade, distribution and finance. . 


Service industries (including Armed Forces). . Reo oe 
Miscellaneous industries and services........... 


Emergency employment? 


WPA, CCC, and NYA (out-of-school)......... 


1Subject to revision. 
*Not included in employment total. 


1943 1942 1941 
November!| October! |September November 

By oe Rares ack Pea: 2,054 
7,019 8,208 8,479 3,536 he Seite 
63,139 | 64,250 64,441 58,918 | 52,894 
10,109 11,318 11,720 10,215 | 10,088 
184 191 195 202 209 
22,245 99.374 | 225390 | 22-2335) e2.). 505 
674 684 689 757 S06 
16,426 16,395 16,376 15,540 13,890 
1,456 1,639 1,697 2,584 2,798 
2,663 2,631 2,598 2,324 2,269 
1,026 1,026 1,030 1,029 1,042 
7,619 1,012 7,409 7,635 8,047 
21,543 | 21,417 | 21,295 17,311 12,585 
1,440 1,437 1,432 SPA 1,161 
a a a 448 1,502 


aNYA not available; operations of WPA on the continent were abolished on June 30, 1943; about 21,000 project workers 
were on work relief in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands in November, 1943. 


decrease was accounted for by the decline 
of farm employment which fell off to 10.1 
million from its seasonal peak of 11.7 mil- 
lion in September. A further reduction of 
more than a million occurred in Decem- 
ber conforming to previous seasonal em- 
ployment patterns. The full extent of the 
reduction of nonagricultural civilian em- 
ployment is partly concealed by the rise 
in November of employment in retail 
trade, much of which was temporary and 
part-time in character. 
substantial offset to this declining trend 
developed in durable goods manufactur- 
ing, particularly in the war-converted au- 
tomotive industry. Employment in chemi- 
cals and allied products which had ad- 
vanced sharply in previous months fell 
off as a result of initial curtailment and 
plant shutdowns following the cancella- 
tion or downward revision of small-arms 
contracts. 

Farm employment as in October was 
again lower than in 1942. The number of 
hired workers was almost 5% below the 
corresponding total twelve months earlier, 
while the total of farm family workers 
was down by about 1%. With most of the 


The only other . 


of persons at work on farms greater than 
in 1942. 

Losses in nonagricultural industry were 
especially severe in construction and ap- 
proached 200,000 during the month. Since 
our entrance into the war the total num- 
ber engaged on construction projects has 
been cut almost in half. Decreases also 
continued in nondurable manufacturing 
and were most marked in the food-canning 
group. Employment in mining likewise 
held to its downward trend and was fully 
10% below 1942 levels. 2 


Federal Civilian Employment 

About 25,000 (net) were added to fed- 
eral civilian services during the month, 
almost all outside the District of Colum- 
bia in other than war agencies. The total 
number of civilians on federal payrolls was 
slightly less than 3 million, or about 200,- 
000 above the comparable total for 1942. 
The corresponding payroll total for No- 
vember, 1943, was $561 million, com- 
rared with $457 million in November, 
1942. 3 

M. R. GarnssrucH 

Division of Industrial Economics 
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Labor Relations in December 


December 


1 Steel Wage Increase Proposed 

Wage and policy committee of United 

Steelworkers proposes scrapping “Lit- 

tle Steel” formula and demands wage 

increase of 17¢ an hour, a guaranteed 
weekly wage and two-year contract. 

4 Cooling-off Order Ignored 

NLRB records and information from 
other government sources indicate 
that in 97 strikes out of 100 the cool- 
ing-off process prescribed by War 
Labor Disputes Act is ignored. 
Wage Incentives Speeding Production 
War Production Board discloses that 
in 234 war plants which recently 
adopted wage incentive plans an in- 
crease in unit output resulted in 40% 
of the cases. Where time studies were 
used in determining the basis of the 
plans, average increase was 58%. 
8 Labor Shifis to Ease Cutbacks 
WMC announces vigorous steps being 
taken to prevent waste of manpower 
and hardships to employees resulting 
from war production cutbacks. At- 
tempt is being made to shift employ- 
ees thus released to centers of con- 
tinued labor demand. 
9 Raising Wages by Legislation. 
The Senate votes 74 to 4 to authorize a 
straight increase of 8¢ an hour for non- 
operating railway employees against 
advice of Economic Stabilization Di- 
rector Vinson. 

10 Father Draft Bill Signed 
The act designed by Congress to delay 
drafting of prewar fathers by putting 
them at bottom of draft bill is signed 
by the President and becomes law. 

11 Sunday Work in Shipyards to End 
Maritime Commission issues orders 
effective January 1, 1944, for all ship- 
yards to close on Sundays, since the 
country was “over the hump” on mer- 
chant ship building. 

Soft Coal Wage Agreement Reached 
Operators representing about 65% of 
the bituminous industry and United 
Mine Workers reach agreement on a 
wage policy that can be put into a 
basic wage contract if OPA agrees to 
compensatory price increase in coal. 
It is also subject to approval of WLB. 

13 First Strike Attributed to Cut-back 
Operations in a Pittsburgh steel plant 
are tied up in a strike attributed to 
announcement by management that 


ou 


it was about to “take off” a furnace 
because of decline in orders. 


Southern Railroads Defy FE PC 
Sixteen Southern railroads challenge 
legal and constitutional authority of 
the President’s Committee on Fair 
Employment Practices to issue direc- 
tives to cease discriminatory practices 
affecting employment of Negroes. 


14 “Little Steel” Formula to Remain 
WLB Chairman Davis reiterates that 
the board would continue to deny 
blanket increases in hourly wage rates 
and would adhere to policy now in 
effect. 


15 Rail Strike Called 
Exasperated by handling of their wage 
demands by government agencies, five 
operating railroad brotherhoods call 
nation-wide strike of members to begin 
during three-day period starting De- 
cember 30. 


17 Right to Manage Property Upheld 
Dean Smith of Columbia Law Schoc’!, 
acting as WLB arbitrator in case it. 
volving Wright Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion, holds that employer has exclusive 
right to determine qualifications and 
ability of supervisory employees and 
to retain them on job even if they are 
objectionable to a union. Decision re- 
sulted from strike of several thousand 
workers in an effort to force dismissal 
of an assistant supervisor held to be 
“arrogant and objectionable to the 
workers.” 


Lewis Signs Coal Pact 
Union contract dating from April 1, 
1943, for two years and containing no- 
strike agreement is signed by John L. 
Lewis. Contract affects all in industry 
except Southern Coal Producers Asso- 
ciation and will become effective after 
the approval of WLB and OPA is 


secured. 


18 President Calls Railroad Parley 
Representatives of operating brother- 
hoods invited to meet with President 
at White House in effort to avert an- 
nounced strike. 


19 Plants Seized over Discrimination Issue 
Five plants in Baltimore taken over 
by government as result of strike 
caused by War Labor Board’s refusal 
to grant union’s request for separate 
sanitary facilities for white and colored 
employees. 
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20 Plans for Veterans’ Re-employment 
WMC Chairman discloses plan to 
make USES the coordinating part of 
vast postwar program for assisting 
veterans to obtain re-employment. 


21 Nonoperating Rail Unions Announce 
Strike 
Spokesmen for 1,100,000 nonoperating 
railroad employees announce that 
strike of their members has been called 
for December 30 coinciding with date 
selected by operating unions. 


22 WLB Rejects Retroactive Steel Wage 
Increase 
War Labor Board refuses to direct 
that any wage increases obtained by 
United Steelworkers under new con- 
tracts be made retroactive to the date 
of expiring contracts. 


24 Break in Railroad Union Front 
Brotherhoods of Locomotive Engin- 
eers and Railroad Trainmen cancel 
strike order affecting their unions and 
accept President’s offer to arbitrate 
the dispute. Three other operating 
brotherhoods reject President’s offer. 


25 Steel Walkout Begins 
In protest against refusal of retroac- 
tive pay understanding, 70,000 steel 
workers begin walkout to enforce their 
demand. 


27 WLB Reverses Retroactive Pay Ruling 
Following assurance of President that 
wage settlements will be retroactive, 
WLB agrees to this feature in steel 
negotiations. 


Government Takes Over Railroads 
To prevent any possibility of interrup- 
tion to country’s rail transportation, 
President issues Executive Order di- 
recting the Secretary of War to take 
over and operate the railroads. 


28 Steel Walkout Ends 
Following appeals from the President 
and from union president Philip Mur- 
ray, most of 170,000 steel workers idle 
since December 25 return to their jobs. 


29 Railroad Strike Finally Canceled 
The three remaining operating broth- 
erhoods at eleventh hour call off strike 
of. members originally scheduled for 
the morning of December 30. 


31 Guaranteed Wage Called Paramount Issue 
President of CIO declares that a mini- 
mum annual wage for industrial work- 
ers, paid and guaranteed by employ-_ 
ers, will be a major issue for the 1944 
elections, 
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